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(Covering the period July 12 to July 24) 


HE International Court of Justice 

pronounced, on July 22, a Judg- 
ment of great importance in the An- 
glo-Iranian oil case. 
The Court by a ma- 
jority of 9 to 5, de- 
cided that it does not have jurisdiction 
in the dispute. Following this finding 
the Court expressly declared that the 
interim measures of protection which 
it had ordered on July 5 last year now 
lapse and cease to operate. 

The judgment is based on interpre- 
tation of the terms on which the 
United Kingdom and Iran accepted 
the Court’s compulsory jurisdiction. 
According to the decision the terms 
of Iran’s acceptance exclude jurisdic- 
tion in a dispute of this kind. 

However it is possible for Iran and 
the United Kingdom to agree to re- 
submit the case for a judgment on the 
merits. 


Anglo-lranian 
Oil Decision 
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The vicious circle of disease, ignor- 
ance and poverty that affects more 
than half the world’s 
population must be 
broken. The urgency of 
this task was emphasized by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council after a dis- 
cussion of the Secretariat Report on 
the World Social Situation. Member 
states, specialized agencies and the 
Secretary-General were invited to 
make their suggestions and recom- 
mendations in order to plan a program 
of practical action in the social field. 
The resolution—adopted by 15 votes 
to none with three abstentions on July 
29—draws the attention of govern- 
ments to the need for greater national 
effort and international co-operation 
in social matters, with special em- 
phasis on social problems which have 
direct bearing on economic develop- 
ment. 


World Social 
Situation 


International as well as national 
action, the Economic and_ Social 
Council declared 


Full Employment and 


Economic Stability on July 19, is 


necessary to se- 
cure full employment, to mitigate the 
effects of upsets in balance of pay- 
ments, and to control factors respon- 
sible for recessions in under-developed 
economies; factors which result from 
heavy declines in demand or prices 
of primary commodity exports or a 
deterioration in terms of trade with 
respect to prices of imported manu- 
factures. 

Governments of developed coun- 
tries, the Council recommended, 
should bear in mind: (a) the possible 
effects of their domestic policies not 
only on their own economies and 
balances of payments, but also on 
those of other countries; and (b) 

(Continued on page 178) 
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WORLD SOCIAL SITUATION 


ETWEEN July 14 and 29 the Economic and Social Council devoted 

many hours to a review of world social conditions today. In the 
course of its work the Council deals with many specific problems in the 
social field, but this was the first occasion when the Council surveyed the 
entire picture. The discussion was based on the Secretary-General’s 
Preliminary Report on the World Social Situation, itself the first such 
study by an international secretariat. 


Presenting the Report to the Council, Assistant Secretary-General 
Georges-Picot pointed out the inherent difficulties of the task. It is often 
necessary to use roundabout ways to evaluate social factors, and, fre- 
quently, one has to be satisfied with approximations. Individual welfare 
depends also on cultural and spiritual values and is conditioned by individ- 
ual freedoms. However, it has not seemed possible to embark on an 
international appraisal of these values, and the Report, therefore, was 
limited broadly to the main components of standards of living, such as 
health, nutrition, housing, education and employment. 


Even in these fields the material available for the Report was limited 
to the information acquired by the Secretariat and the specialized agencies 
in the exercise of their normal functions. Also, in many parts of the world, 
no systematic collection of information on social conditions has ever been 
made. Nevertheless, the Secretariat concentrated attention on social con- 
ditions in less developed countries, and the Report describes conditions 
in a constructive spirit to point out the need for international co-operation 
and assistance. 

Mr. Georges-Picot gave an illustration from the Report to prove the 
importance of the United Nations and the specialized agencies concentrat- 
ing efforts on social matters. A key problem of the world today is to raise 
food production at least to keep pace with the increase in population. 
Food production in under-developed countries depended very largely on 
small owners, tenant farmers, and agricultural workers who are themselves 
undernourished, weakened by endemic diseases, ignorant of modern agri- 
cultural methods, and handicapped by insecurity of land tenure. Smallness 
of holdings, debt, distance from markets, and other factors all hindered 
production with the result that all aspects of economic development are 
affected. These factors which determine productivity of agricultural work- 
ers have to be studied and the study has to be followed by mutual assistance 
programs to provide employment for under-employed labor and to train 
and place at the disposal of the rural population a devoted staff specialized 
in education, health, and agricultural training. 


During the discussion which followed, representatives commented on 
the Report and then gave their general reactions to salient aspects. They 
also described conditions in their respective countries. Condensations of 
this part of the speeches of members of the Council follow. (For Council 
action on the Report, see box, page 134). 





ACTION 
— GERMAINE PEYROLES (France) 


FOR ENERGETIC SOCIAL 


OR the first time, men and wo- 
men from all parts of the globe 
are concerning themselves with the 
problem of human distress and de- 
voting themselves to the task of mak- 
ing it known. The very fact that dele- 
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gations from eighteen countries are 
studying a report on the world social 
situation to make suggestions and cri- 
ticisms is a justification of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. Hitherto 
countries isolated within their geogra- 





REVIEWED 


phic borders had felt that they had 
done enough when they had instituted 
enlightened social legislation for the 
protection of their workers, children 
and the aged. Today, however, sci- 
ence and technology have brought an 
interdependence among the countries 
of the world which it would be vain 
and childish to deny. 


At all times, men in different coun- 
tries had felt concern for the misery 
of their fellow men and had studied 
the bearing of world economic prob- 
lems on social problems. But not un- 
til the present time have men risen 
above prejudice and national interest 
to recognize that misery and disease 
know no frontiers. It remains for 
the United Nations to ensure the dis- 
semination of the Secretary-General’s 
report, which would come as a revela- 
tion to many people throughout the 
world. 


It is obvious that United Nations 
assistance in the social sphere must 
be directed primarily toward the un- 
der-developed countries and France 
will always be ready to help in a task 
which was part of its heritage. In the 
ideological battle for social progress, 
as on the battlefield itself, France 
remained in the vanguard. The French 
Government supports the social objec- 
tives of the United Nations. It knows 
that the economic progress achieved 
must not be allowed to obscure what 
remains to be done in the social 
sphere. 


Work on the main social problems 
must therefore, be redoubled while at 
the same time care must be taken to 
preserve an overall view of the tasks 
to be carried out. The dangerous vici- 
ous circle referred to in the report 
could be broken only by energetic 
action in certain directions to be de- 
termined by the Social Commission 
and the Council. 


The Council’s task is heavy, but not 
beyond its strength or resources, as 
the social results already obtained have 
demonstrated. But success will de- 
pend largely on the extent to which 
the Council is able to rise above ster- 
ile and disheartening bickering. Dele- 
gations must learn to see the things 
which bind them, not those which 
divide; and what chiefly unites them 
is the infinite misery of mankind. 
They must refrain from judging the 
work of other governments, drawing 
comparisons and indulging in fruit- 
less criticism. It is easy, especially in 
the matter of social progress, to see 
the mote and ignore the beam. The 
Council must work constructively, use- 
fully and effectively in a humanitarian 
and fraternal attitude. 
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THE FREE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS 
— WALTER KOTSCHNIG (United States) 


HE Report shows that the achieve- 

ments of a hundred years of 
science and technology can conquer 
poverty and disease, that fatalism is 
outmoded and that freedom and hap- 
piness are within the reach of all. 
There is a long road ahead, however, 
before that objective can be attained. 
It is paradoxical but true that by com- 
parison with the situation in the more 
highly developed countries, the living 
conditions of people in the economi- 
cally under-developed countries seem 
in many respects worse than they 
were a hundred years ago. Conse- 
quently new tensions have been cre- 
ated in certain parts of the world 
which require undivided attention. 

To raise living standards in under- 
developed areas is made more diffi- 
cult because these are the very coun- 
tries where population is increasing 
most rapidly, where infant mortality 
is the highest and where mass disease 
is most prevalent. 

The figures show shockingly low 
incomes in much of Asia, Africa and 
Latin: America, despite the praise- 
worthy efforts of the governments 
concerned. Also there are sharp con- 
trasts in distribution of income. In 
the more developed countries there 
has been a levelling-up process with 
lower income groups progressively 
gaining a larger share of national in- 
come, But in the less developed coun- 
tries the greater part of the national 
income is in the hands of the privi- 
leged few. 

World food production as a whole 
is too small to meet the needs of its 
continually growing population. It is 
particularly inadequate in the Far 
East, the Near and Middle East and 
parts of Latin America, while Europe 
has not yet achieved pre-war levels. 

One hundred and fifty million fam- 
ilies in the under-developed countries 
and 30 million families in the indus- 
trialized countries seek better housing. 
The pre-war housing shortage in in- 
dustrialized countries is further inten- 
sified by the need to demolish and 
replace obsolescent and unhealthy 
homes by suitable modern housing at 
a. cost within all budgets. In the less 
developed countries the situation un- 
doubtedly is incredibly bad. 

Conditions of work generally have 
much improved in the industrialized 
countries in the last half-century, but 
they are still far from satisfactory in 
the world as a whole. Three-fifths of 
the world’s people live on agricul- 
ture, and harvests are at the mercy of 
the elements, subject to drought, 
flood, disease and pests. Insecurity 
of tenure, uneconomic land holdings, 
seasonal unemployment and low re- 
turns add to the problems. But the 
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position of agriculture is better in the 
countries where industry too is pros- 
perous. Moreover, the small-scale 
handicraft industries which are wide- 
spread throughout the under-developed 
countries have undoubtedly not shared 
in the betterment of working condi- 
tions. 

There are some encouraging devel- 
opments, the first being the world- 
wide improvement in health and low- 
ering of death rates. Action to com- 
bat malaria is continuing successfully, 
leading indirectly to increased produc- 
tion in areas freed of the disease. 

Illiteracy is on the downgrade 
throughout the world. In some under- 
developed countries, great efforts are 
still needed to furnish the people 
speedily with the foundation of 
knowledge essential for industrial de- 
velopment. Recent progress in adult 
education and mass literacy cam- 
paigns provide the groundwork for 
fundamental education, the minimum 
knowledge and skills needed to at- 
tain a better life and to participate 
effectively in the social and economic 
life of their communities. 

Also, the under-developed coun- 
tries are now in a situation from 
which the West has only recently 
emerged. They can therefore take 
over the end-products of western de- 
velopment and also avoid its mistakes. 

But will these end-products of a 
long and painful process to be taken 
over in the spirit which created them? 
Or will they be taken over in terms 
of a political creed fundamentally op- 
posed to that spirit? 

At a time when communist coun- 
tries are posing as saviours of the 
downtrodden it would be desirable to 
compare the achievements of free so- 
ciety with those of totalitarian re- 
gimes. Social and economic develop- 
ment in the United States stems from 


the Western heritage of freedom 
as expressed in the Declaration 
of Independence that all men are 


created equal, are endowed with an 
inalienable right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, and that the 
sole purpose of government is to se- 
cure these rights. 

In the last half-century, there had 
been an extraordinary rise in produc- 
tion, in income and in the standard 
of living, all spread throughout the 
entire population, especially among 
the lower-income groups, Over the 
past twenty years the rise in national 
income of the United States has been 
accompanied by a more equitable 
distribution. 

The average weekly earnings of a 
factory worker has increased from $10 
a week in 1909 to $60 in 1951; thus, 
after making due allowance for rising 


prices, real earnings have more than 
doubled, whereas in the same period 
the working week had shortened from 
sixty to forty hours. ‘Ihe increase in 
real income has been accompanied by 
a 75 per cent rise in productivity of 
industry. That increased productivity, 
obtained by utilizing new techniques, 
has worked to the advantage of man- 
agement, labor and consumers alike. 
Purchasing power has increased and 
the quality of goods has improved. 

Increased productivity has been re- 
flected not only in nutrition, but in 
building and the campaign against 
slums. 

Health has improved to the point 
that life expectancy is now sixty-eight 
years. The advancement was orig- 
inally due to private initiative, which 
had started a widespread movement 
for better health. On the model of 
European countries, the United States 
Government has also established a 
social insurance system, financed by 
contributions from employers and 
employees. In the same sphere, the 
United States has introduced mini- 
mum wage legislation and has institu- 
ted workmen’s compensation and an 
unemployment compensation fund 
financed by contributions from em- 
ployers. 

Finally, the public authorities in 
each state have made unprecedented 
efforts to promote public education, 
education primarily directed to the 
development of the individual. 

The United States system, as a 
whole, rested on individual freedom, 
which had allowed full scope to the 
spirit of initiative displayed by immi- 
grants. As a result, the United States 
is now in a position to help the coun- 
tries of origin of these immigrants. 

The political philosophy and the 
social organization of the U.S.S.R. 
constituted a complete denial of hu- 
man values, the foundation of free- 
and progress in other parts of the 
world. The individual, a tool of 
the state, is bereft of political rights, 
subjected to unrelenting propaganda, 
and the terror of a concentration 
camp system. The trade unions do 
not protect workers’ rights; their main 
task being to increase production and 
lower cost. The all-powerful state 
fixes wages and hours. A workman 
cannot leave his work without ex- 
press permission. That policy, which 
has had undeniable material results, 
has enabled the U.S.S.R. Government 
to build up, at the cost of consumer 
production, a gigantic military ma- 
chine and a heavy industry capable 
of supporting a prolonged war effort. 

Was the Soviet worker’s loss of 
freedom compensated by his material 
gains? Real progress has been made 
in certain fields: public education, be- 
cause of the value of written propa- 
ganda; women have full equality 
which means that a woman has as 
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much work to do and as little to say; 
facilities for workers have been cre- 
ated although even leisure has been 
made to serve the almighty party 
State, not the individual. 

As to purchasing power, the Soviet 
worker has to work longer hours than 
a United States, Danish, German, 
French or Italian worker for some 
primary commodities. Thus a recent 
study shows that it takes four and a 
half hours of work for a factory 
worker to buy a pound of butter in 
Moscow—as contrasted with one and 
three quarter hours in Germany, three 
quarters of an hour in Denmark and 
half an hour in the United States. 
U.S.S.R. consumption statistics show 
that in 1937 the total consumption did 
not exceed that of Tsarist Russia in 
1913. Individual consumption had 
increased only slightly in 1951. The 
budget of a Moscow family was evi- 
dence of that. Housing in the U.S.S.R. 
was lamentable and the U.S.S.R. fis- 
cal system favored not the workers, 
but the upper classes. With low in- 
come taxes and no inheritance tax, 
from a fiscal point of view the 
U.S.S.R. is an ideal place for million- 
naires. 

There is practically nothing left of 
the revolutionary fervor of the pion- 
eers of the regime, and nowhere is 
there a tendency towards individual 
progress and the search for a better 
society which characterizes the free 
world; only an eager expectancy, 
a make-believe that the free countries 
will collapse and their people too 
would be pulled down to the level of 
the proletarian state. The peoples’ 
democracies, especially Czechoslova- 
kia, had been drawn by the U.S.S.R. 
into a depreciation of human values 
which was the sign of a proletarian 
dictatorship. : 

‘The main conclusions to be drawn 
on the world social situation are these. 
First the socio-economic problems of 
the world, although formidable, are 
not insoluble. There is hope for the 
poor and the oppressed, the sick and 
the illiterate everywhere, 

Second, these advances are the 
direct result of scientifiic discoveries 
and technological progress based on 
free inquiry and the application of so- 
cial intelligence. They are attributes 
of evolving democratic societies which 
derive their dynamic qualities from a 
recognition of the dignity of the in- 
dividual and his ability to think and 
act for himself. 

Third, the claim of international 
communism to be able to meet the 
needs and the rising expectations of 
people, particularly in the under- 
developed countries, appears to be 
hollow. Their methods are at com- 
plete variance with the values and 
concepts which have made for pro- 
gress elsewhere. 

An analysis of communist achieve- 
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ments shows that mere technology 
cannot solve human problems. Human 
values and human rights—the rights 
of individuals—must be considered. 
In spite of the fact that the Soviet 
people have been driven to ever 
greater production their living stand- 
ards continue to appear pitiably low. 
And, having contributed so little to 
the welfare of their own people, one 
wonders what they can contribute to 
the welfare of others. 

Mr. Kotschnig speaking toward 
the end of the debate, said that his 
earlier remarks were intended to an- 
alyse certain basic differences be- 
tween the free countries and com- 
munist regimes. These differences are 


FOR 


A GENEROUS PRACTICAL 





fundamental and of long standing. 
It is clear that in the present instance 
neither side would convince the other 
and there was no object in prolonging 
the controversy. 


On the U.S.S.R. income tax it 
should be noted that the rate in the 
upper brackets amounted to only 13 
per cent, whereas it was 92 per cent 
in the United States of America, 

It has been stated that the United 
States overstressed private enterprise 
to the detriment of state intervention. 
The sincere desire of the United States 
is to achieve a synthesis of the two. 
It is possible that a greater degree 
of state action is necessary in the less 
developed countries. 


APPROACH 


— SIR GLADWYN JEBB (United Kingdom) 


HERE is a growing awareness 

among the poorest people of the 
world of the possibility of enjoying a 
better life. ‘Ihe importance of that 
could hardly be over-emphasized, 
since it is an essential pre-condition 
of progress 

Secondly, among the rural popula- 
tions of under-developed areas the 
rate of progress was slower: a signifi- 
cant fact because no less than three- 
fifths of the total population of the 
world lives on agriculture in under- 
developed areas. These are precisely 
the areas about which the least in- 
formation is available. 

A third point, one of the most en- 
couraging, is the startling results ob- 
tained in preventive medicine. 

‘The report rightly emphasizes the 
urgent need for greater food produc- 
tion to match the rapid increase of 
work population. 

It also brings out the general de- 
terioration of housing standards al- 
most everywhere and the fact that, in 
under-developed areas, the people’s 
needs in housing tend to be neglected 
as a result of demands for industrial 
development, It is to be hoped that 
there would be a growing realization 
that lack of adequate housing is one 
of the most serious deficiencies in the 
standard of living of large sections 
of world population. By ingenious use 
of local materials, improved technical 
methods and the co-operation of the 
people concerned, much could be 
done with existing resources to re- 
lieve the housing shortage. 

Knowledge is the foundation for 
development and progress. The report 
reiterates that point, brought out so 
well by the Director-General of 
UNESCO, and in turn indicates the 
vital role of fundamental education. 

Lastly, the report shows the im- 
portant role played by the family in 
primitive societies. It was true that, 
as a society evolved, the unit became 
larger and there might gradually 


emerge a need for special action to 
protect particularly vulnerable social 
groups, some of which are mentioned 
in the report. But the social welfare 
worker in the broad sense of the term 
should not limit himself to methods 
and techniques appropriate only in 
highly advanced and_ industrialized 
societies; it is his duty to make the 
best use of the local traditions and 
organizations in order to accomplish 
useful work, 

Self-help is one of the most effec- 
tive methods of promoting all these 
aims. This perhaps is the main lesson 
to be drawn from the report. Basic 
techniques have to be firmly grasped 
by the peoples of the under-developed 
areas before more elaborate develop- 
ment activities are undertaken. In the 
last resort, progress depends upon na- 
tional effort and the willing co-opera- 
tion of the people. A country, as the 
report warned, can absorb assistance 
from abroad only to the extent of its 
capacity to “match” international con- 
tributions and face heavy and ex- 
panding commitments. In _ other 
words, the great challenge confront- 
ing the present generation cannot be 
met by action on the part of the in- 
dustrialized powers only: there has to 
be real, dynamic participation by the 
under-developed countries in joint ef- 
forts on their behalf. 

This is perhaps the greatest prob- 
lem confronting the Council—how to 
raise the standard of living among the 
millions who are now becoming con- 
scious of the fact that, with the aid 
of scientific devices, there is no tech- 
nical reason why that should not be 
done. It is for the Council to see to 
it that the difficulties in the way are 
gradually overcome. A generous prac- 
tical approach was better than one 
based solely on idealism or on theory. 
Any small concrete step which any 
individual government takes would be 
a contribution to the joint effort; the 
great thing was for all to start on the 
right road, 
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IMMEDIATE PROGRESS 
THE FOUNDATION OF 


HE report paints a distressing pic- 

ture of humanity. Millions of 
human beings are ravaged by diseases 
readily amenable to control. Little 
progress has been made against illiter- 
acy and ignorance, despite notable 
recent advancements, for the under- 
developed countries generally find uni- 
versal schooling beyond their financial 
means. Uneven progress has been 
made against poverty and the gap 
between the rich and poor countries 
in general levels of production and 
consumption was wider than before 
the Second World War. The distance 
between the well-fed and the poorly 
fed populations has also widened and 
food production has increased less 
than population in many parts of the 
world. ‘The housing situation in 
many areas and particularly in less 
developed areas has deteriorated. In 
all cases the Herculean task confront- 
ing the under-developed countries 
must be accomplished under the tre- 
mendous conflicting pressures of the 
“cold war,” the struggle against dom- 
ination from abroad and the revolu- 
tionary movement among the newly 
independent peoples who are striving 
to obtain a better life for themselves. 


Those problems are not new but 
they confront the Council with a new 
challenge and viewed in the context 
of the world crisis they assume larger 
significance than ever before. They 
bear directly on the vital issue of peace, 
the preservation of fundamental liber- 
ties, the development of modern so- 
ciety and the survival of the United 
Nations as an effective force in hu- 
man affairs, Depressed conditions of 
the under-developed areas threaten 
international peace and security. The 
common man in those areas and 
particularly in South and South East 
Asia still clung to democracy. How- 
ever, the peoples are quite capable of 
turning their backs on that system 
and of using other methods if, in 
desperation, they felt that was the 
only way they could achieve adequate 
and rapid economic and social ad- 
vancement. Any political system 
that can provide economic relief and 
social progress might be regarded as 
a likely alternative to their sub-human 
existence. This element of uncer- 
tainty about the future course of the 
peoples of the under-developed areas 
is one of the most explosive factors 
in the “cold war,” a struggle not con- 
fined to the developed countries. As 
more than half the world’s population 
and the bulk of its strategic resources 
are in the under-developed areas, they 
constitute a prize which constantly 
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PEACE 
— NARCISO G. REYES (Philippines) 


tempts the promoters of the “cold 
war” to win over the under-developed 
countries in the hope of eventually 
dominating the entire world. 

How can these problems be solved? 
It is generally accepted that the Coun- 
cil’s current program is inadequate in 
relation to the immense needs of the 
under-developed areas. Moreover, at 
its thirteenth session the President of 
the Council deplored its tendency to 
proceed at the same leisurely rhythm 
despite the urgency of the problems, 
and to be satisfied with modest for- 
mulae and compromise solution. As 
a result of that trend the Council’s 
work has been useful in the field of 
study and investigation but inade- 
quate when considered in relation to 
the problems awaiting solution. The 
President had urged the Council to 
strive boldly to fulfill its functions 
under the Charter as a leader and ini- 
tiator of major developments in the 
economic and social fields. With those 
considerations in mind the Philippine 
delegation has joined in sponsoring 
a joint draft resolution on the world 
social situation which it earnestly 
hopes will not prove to be just an- 
other “paper resolution.” 

The procedures recommended in 
the joint draft resolution should be 
of real assistance to the Council, par- 
ticularly as provision is made for the 
collaboration of the Social Commis- 
sion, the specialized agencies and the 
Secretariat in concerted action in the 
social field under the guidance of the 
Council. If the Social Commission 
cannot be of use to the Council in 
such a crucial matter, however, it 
might be time for the Council to con- 
sider whether that body is capable of 
performing as useful a_ service as 
might be expected under its existing 
terms of reference. 

‘The draft resolution recognizes the 
need for greater integration between 
the economic and social aspects of 
the Council’s work and reaffirms the 


THREE MAJOR TASKS 


top priority given by the Assembly 
to the social needs of all the under- 
developed areas, including the non- 
self-governing regions. It ensures 
that an item on the world social situ- 
ation would be on the Council’s agen- 
da in 1952 and in 1954. The pro- 
posed schedule should not, however, 
preclude the more frequent publica- 
tion of reports on the world social 
situation after 1956, if that proves 
feasible. The draft resolution will also 
stimulate the specialized agenies and 
governments to take action in their 
respective fields. Moreover, while in- 
creased national effort was encour- 
aged, the way is left open for ex- 
panded mutual assistance programs 
on a bilateral or regional basis. 

Nothing of value can be achieved 
where peace is concerned unless na- 
tions recognize the absolute parity be- 
tween the Charter’s provisions on col- 
lective security and those relating to 
higher standards of living and re- 
spect for human dignity. The funda- 
mental duty of the United Nations 
is not merely to maintain peace in the 
world by security measures but also to 
ensure economic and social co-opera- 
tion. The success of the developed 
countries in organizing against aggres- 
sion has led the peoples of the under- 
developed regions to wonder why the 
same zeal and determination cannot 
be devoted to the fight for that eco- 
nomic and social progress which is 
equally indispensable to peace and 
international security. 

Events are moving rapidly in the 
under-developed areas and unless the 
work of the Council can produce, 
fairly quickly, a major impact on the 
under-developed countries’ efforts to 
raise their standards of living, it may 
find itself removed from the main 
stream of events and be incapable 
of decisely influencing economic and 
social developments in those areas, As 
the standards of living of these peo- 
ples improve and as the sway of hun- 
ger, sickness, poverty and ignorance 
is supplanted by conditions of social 
health and economic security, the 
“cold war” will be increasingly de- 
proved of some of its most dangerous 
elements. 


— Mrs. GEORGETTE CISELET (Belgium) 


T cannot be said that the general 

levels of income ensure decent 
living conditions for all the peoples 
of the world. The chief aspect — 
food — is far from satisfactory. A 
large part of the world is badly fed, 
if not underfed. Increased agricultural 
production should take precedence 
over all other tasks, since social pro- 
gress of any kind is almost precluded 


when people are underfed. The fact 
is that adequate nourishment is a 
question of quality as well as quan- 
tity. In this respect, educational pro- 
grams can be of great assistance. 
Housing is another vital problem 
and here the fundamental issue re- 
mains the shortage of housing and 
finding the means of financing new 
dwellings. Special subsidies for low- 
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cost housing construction have been 
tried with success in Belgium. As a 
result of this and the efforts of pri- 
vate enterprise there is almost no 
housing shortage now in Belgium. 
Generally speaking, Belgium would 
have liked to see more space in the 
social report given to the action of non- 
governmental organizations, since the 
social field is one in which they do 
their most effective work. Secondly, 
there are some inaccuracies in the 


WHAT SOCIALIST SOCII 


FTER the Second World War 

many countries followed the his- 
toric example of the Soviet Union. 
Poland, in undertaking its socialist 
development, was also building a social 
structure which would help solve all 
its basic problems, always remember- 
ing the prosperity, social welfare and 
security not just of a privileged group 
but of the whole nation. 

But conditions in the capitalist 
world are in marked contrast. Besides 
the general retrogressive influence of 
decaying capitalism, war preparations 
are hampering social development still 
further. For example, the 1951-52 
Federal Budget of the United States, 
amounting to $71,600 million, allotted 
3.7 per cent to social security, welfare 
and health, representing a per capita 
cost of $17 as against a per capita cost 
of $261 for military expenditure. 
Expenditure on the development of 
atomic energy, within the natural re- 
courses section of the budget alone, 
equalled 98 per cent of the amount 
earmarked for public assistance. Fi- 
nancial assistance to business under 
the Federal budget was equal to 
91 per cent of the amount allotted 
for aid to the blind, disabled, aged and 
dependent children. 

The gap between the rich and the 
poor countries is widening because of 
the concentration of capital during 
the imperialistic stage of capitalism, 
the increase in that concentration dur- 
ing the Second World War, and the 
monopolistic exploitation of the eco- 
nomically under-developed countries 
by the imperialist Powers. 

According to the report, more than 
half of the world’s population still 
lived at a level which denied them 
reasonable freedom from preventable 
disease, a diet adequate to physical 
well-being, a dwelling that met basic 
human needs, and the education neces- 
sary for improved working conditions. 
But it was wrong to say that every 
government was now wrestling with 
those problems according to its abil- 
ities. Admittedly in countries like the 
United States, concepts such as the 
so-called “welfare state” are advanced 
and it is asserted that basic social 
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TIES CAN 


Staiistics given in the report; the 
infant mortality rate for Belgium, 
for example, is much lower than the 
figure given. 

In brief, emphasis must be given to 
a program of action for developing 
food production, the construction of 
housing, social security, preventive 
medicine and popular education. But 
all these measures will be inadequate 
unless they are accompanied by a bet- 
ter distribution of national incomes. 


ACHIEVE 
—STEFAN BORATYNSKI (Poland) 


problems are being overcome. But, as 
far as the United States is concerned, 
the “welfare state” is still only a 
promise; class interest and privilege 
impede concrete action in dealing with 
social problems. 

The changes in Poland in recent 
years show what can be achieved in 
public health protection in a social- 
ist society: infant and tuberculosis 
mortality in Poland have decreased 
to almost one-half of the prewar fig- 
ure; average life expectancy has in- 
creased by 18 per cent. Poland still 
lacks insufficient physicians; thous- 
ands were killed during the war and 
Hitlerite occupation. But what is more 
important, the prewar number of phy- 
siclans was completely inadequate. 
New medical colleges have been open- 
ed and in 1951 the number of doc- 
tors increased significantly for the 
first time since the end of the war. 
Thirteen million people in Poland are 
receiving free health services and 250,- 
000 persons daily medical care. Before 
the war there were 68 village medical 
centres as compared with 900 at the 
moment. 

Food and housing were other world 
problems, according to the Report. In 
Poland, the average yield for the four 
main grains for 1928-1937 amounted 
to 11.1 quintals per hectare on farms 
up to 50 hectares; the average yield 
over a period of four years (1948- 
1951) amounted to 12.6 quintals per 
hectare on individual farms, an in- 
crease of 12.5 per cent. This was the 
result of assistance extended by the 
state to the farmers. With further 
planned state assistance and wider 
utilization by the farming population 
of new technical methods, productiv- 
ity is likely to rise even further. 

Regarding the housing problem the 
Report noted, in respect of the Unit- 
ed States, that there had been a de- 
cline in the construction of new 
dwellings in 1951 due to the restric- 
tion in the use of building materials 
and limitations on real estate credit. 
Estimates of New York veterans’ 
groups showed that it would take at 
least twenty years at the current gov- 
ernment-costruction rate to house 180-, 





000 veterans and their families. Such 
construction would not even begin to 
affect the more than 600,000 slum 
units in New York City which are a 
danger to health and safety. 

In Poland, the state builds large 
housing settlements and also provides 
financial help for those who wish to 
build their own homes. A_ Polish 
worker may receive from the state a 
loan payable by monthly instalments 
over twenty years without interest. 
On repayment of the loan the house 
is the sole property of the worker. 
The workers’ settlements are equipped 
with all modern facilities such as nur- 
series, culture centres, sports stadia, 
laundries and repair shops. 

More than half of the world’s cur- 
rent population cannot read or write. 
One of the basic reasons for this ap- 
palling situation is the retrogressive 
influence of imperialist rule in areas 
such as Togoland, the Belgian Congo 
and Northern Rhodesia. Furthermore, 
there is the serious problem of dis- 
crimination against native populations 
in dependent territories. French Mo- 
rocco is far behind even the most 
under-developed countries so far as 
education is concerned. 

The Report devoted only one and 
a half pages to the distribution of 
education according to income, and 
made no reference to the system of 
scholarships in the socialist countries. 
It could have stated that, in the U.S. 
S.R. and the people’s democracies, 
access to higher education depended 
entirely on intellectual aptitude and is 
not affected by the ability to pay fees. 
It could have added that Poland has 
32 institutions of higher learning with 
48,000 students in 1939 as against 83 
with 123,000 students in 1951. 


The scientific character of the dis- 
cussion unfortunately was destroyed 
by the statement of the United States 
representative, a propaganda attack 
which failed in its objective. Poland 
believes that the problem of the world 
social situation should be given seri- 
ous attention. The United States rep- 
resentative asserted that there were 
two different concepts of the United 
States: that of 1900 and that of 1952. 
He tried to persuade the Council that, 
although the United States of 1900 
might have been a country of enorm- 
ous profits and wide differences of 
income, in 1952 it had at least short- 
ened the gap. On the other hand, Gen- 
eral MacArthur had stated: “With the 
dollar down, prices up and taxes in- 
creased, a higher wage buys less to- 
day than yesterday. Tomorrow may 
be even worse.’ There is no doubt 
that 50 years of United States im- 
perialism had resulted in widening the 
gap; by the end of 1949 United States 
private foreign investment exceeded 
the combined total of all the other 
imperialist Powers. 
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CHARACTER OF THE REPORT 


HE United Nations Secretariat 

and the specialized agencies which 
had collaborated in the report have 
produced a creditable document, par- 
ticularly in view of the limited re- 
sources at the disposal of the Secre- 
tary-General. Two years ago Can- 
ada had expressed serious misgivings 
as to the possibility of producing a 
worth-while report on the world so- 
cial situation, in view of the paucity 
of resources available. But the present 
report is a worthy prototype of a 
series which the Council might decide 
to have reproduced at reasonable in- 
tervals. 

The report is not a global, balanced 
survey Of the world social situation 
but rather a series of papers on differ- 
ent aspects of the complex problem 
as seen from different viewpoints. An 
outstanding feature is the unevenness 
of the various chapters. This was be- 
cause they had been prepared under 
the auspices of various agencies. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
the Secretary-General has been com- 
pelled to refer some of the chapters 


— G. F. DAVIDSON (Canada) 


to other agencies, because of limited 
funds, 

The weaknesses and strength of the 
report are due to the different con- 
cepts of the task and to a minimum 
of central supervision understandable 
in view of the preliminary nature of 
the text. It is to be hoped that in 
future better co-ordination and cen- 


tral direction would ensure a more 
unified approach. 
Generally speaking, Canada felt 


the present report is useful and that 
the Council should receive similar 
reports at intervals of not less than 
four years. There might be some ad- 
vantages in lengthening the intervals 
between reports, so that social changes 
would have time to emerge and crys- 
tallize. It might also be useful to 
have supplementary bi-annual reports 
on governmental action with special 
reference to legislation in the social 
field. These would be on a lesser 
scale than the four-yearly reports. 

(Mr. Davidson reserved the right to 
revert to the question of the Social 
Report at a later stage in the pro- 
ceedings. ) 


ACHIEVEMENTS FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 
— JULIO CESAR CARASALES (Argentina) 


HE report paints a frightening pic- 

ture of the social situation of 
much of mankind. Half the world 
population is under-fed; available food 
supplies have decreased since the Sec- 
ond World War in relation to the 
total population; current food pro- 
duction is six per cent less than 
before the war. This very grave situa- 
tion could be remedied by bringing 
new land under cultivation and by 
increasing the yield per acre: objec- 
tives which can be achieved easily 
only with equitable international com- 
modity prices. 

As to health, the average life ex- 
pectancy in under-developed countries 
is less than forty years as against 
sixty to seventy years for the more 
advanced countries. World infant mor- 
tality ranged from 300 per thousand 
to 20 per thousand and many areas 
of the world are constantly ravaged 
by diseases. The vicious circle of di- 
sease, under-production, poverty, poor 
health services and disease must at 
all cost be broken. It is unthinkable 
that some countries should continue 
to be beset by diseases amenable to 
treatment, particularly when the per 
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capita cost for treatment is in many 
cases infinitesimal. 

The report takes a very restricted 
view of housing problems, failing to 
relate housing, in the strict sense of 
the term, to town planning. In the 
world of today, however, the building 
of the modern industrialized city 
should be viewed as an_ integrated 
whole and that viewpoint should pre- 
vail in future reports on housing. 

According to the report, it would 
take Europe some twenty years to 
meet its housing needs. Conditions 
elsewhere are even worse. 

Data on housing needs in the un- 
der-developed countries is almost com- 
pletely lacking. He did not endorse 
the report’s description of a typical 
working class home in Latin Amer- 
ica, but there is no doubt that the 
problem confronting the under-de- 
veloped countries has reached extra- 
ordinary proportions and the Council 
must adopt measures to solve it. 

As the report said, peoples in many 
areas of the world have awakened 
from centuries of lethargy and are 
aware that their conditions, which 
are now far from satisfactory, can be 


improved. They are looking to the 
United Nations for help, and _ their 
trust should not be betrayed. 

Living conditions are not perfect 
in any country and therefore every 
state should do its utmost to improve 
its standards. The Argentine Gov- 
ernment has done a great deal in that 
direction. Public health measures be- 
tween 1946 and 1951 have resulted 
in reducing the mortality rate from 
9.5 to 8.5 per 1,000. Deaths from 
tuberculosis — indicative of a na- 
tion’s general health and well-being— 
had dropped during the same period 
from 73 to 48 per 100,000. While the 
birth rate continues to rise, the in- 
fant mortality rate has dropped to 
68 per 1,000 by 1951. 

Numerous schools of all grades 
have been built and school attendance 
has increased from 1,250,000 to 
1,500,000, while budget appropria- 
tions for education have multiplied 
five-fold. 

Imports of agricultural machinery 
have been stepped up, and agricul- 
tural cooperatives and the manufac- 
ture of agricultural machinery de- 
veloped. Between 1946 and 1951 
about 1,000,000 hectares of land have 
been brought under cultivation. 

Argentina’s housing problem, due 
to the migration of the rural popula- 
tion to urban areas and to immigra- 
tion, has been met by vigorous fed- 
eral measures to promote construction 
and to encourage building loans. 

Progressive labor legislation is em- 
bodied in the Constitution. The work- 
er lives in an atmosphere of full 
employment where the laboring classes 
are respected and where work is view- 
ed as indispensable to the satisfaction 
of the spiritual and material needs 
of the individual and the community 
and as the basis of the prosperity 
of the nation. In addition, the Eva 
Peron Social Welfare Foundation ren- 
ders generous, effective and timely as- 
sistance in social welfare to the 
needy. 

The Argentine Government’s efforts 
to better social conditions are based 
on fundamental principles of social 
justice, something more than an equi- 
table relationship between wages and 
prices. The results achieved showed 
what could be accomplished at the 
national level, but it is the duty of the 
United Nations and in particular of 
the Economic and Social Council ener- 
getically to promote fruitful and 
speedy action to help solve the tre- 
mendous problems described in the 
report. Unless these problems are solv- 
ed, there would be no firm basis for 
international peace. 
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INTEGRATED WORLD SOCIAL PROGRAM 


HE general conclusions of the re- 

port are, frankly, not encouraging. 
The gap between the advanced coun- 
tries and the under-developed coun- 
tries has increased since the Second 
World War and more than half the 
population of the world is living in 
deplorable circumstances. 

But there has been a radical change 
also in the world’s awareness of those 
problems. The international commun- 
ity now considers the welfare of man- 
kind a matter for legislative action 
and not just a pious moral obligation. 
The principle is firmly established 
that unsatisfactory conditions in one 
country affect the material well-being 
of every other state. The United Na- 
tions has paved the way for a phil- 
osophy of mutual assistance as the 
rule of international society. It has 
proclaimed that prosperity is indivi- 
sible and has assumed the duty of 
promoting higher standards of living 
through individual and collective ac- 
tion. This significant change in attitude 
is one of the most outstanding ac- 
complishments of the twentieth cen- 
tury, one in which the United Nations 
can take pride. 

Mexico has an average of thirteen 
inhabitants per square kilometre but, 
mainly because of the shortage of 
water, only 5 per cent of the land is 
arable, so that there are 164 rural in- 
habitants per square kilometre of land 
under cultivation. Mexico therefore 
had to absorb some of the rural popu- 
lation into industry and, through 
large scale irrigation projects, increase 
land under cultivation. 


In 1940, 55 per cent of the popu- 
lation was engaged in agriculture and 
present figures vary between 50 and 
55 per cent, despite a movement of 
the rural middle classes to return to 
the land as a result of substantial 
government investment in agriculture. 


For the last quarter of a century 
an important program of agrarian re- 
form has changed the entire economic 
and social structure of Mexico. The 
great landed estates have been re- 
placed by two types of agricultural 
holdings, the only types recognized by 
law; the small landowner with a maxi- 
mum of 100 hectares of irrigated land, 
and the communal ownership scheme 
in which the holdings belong to the 
whole community. The communal 
holdings are protected under the Mex- 
ican Constitution and cannot be sold, 
mortgaged or otherwise encumbered. 
The land must be used directly by 
the people of the community which 
collectively exploits the water, pasture 
and forests on the land, while the 
individuals of the community enjoy 
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— JOSE GOROSTIZA (Mexico) 


the use of the arable land. Individual 
holdings must be cultivated directly 
by the person benefiting from the 
crops and, like the community hold- 
ings, those plots cannot be sold, mort- 
gaged or otherwise encumbered. They 
revert to the community if left uncul- 
tivated for two successive years. 

By 1945, almost 2,000,000 persons 
had shared in the distribution of land 
to 20,000 communities. In 1940, 51 
per cent of the farm population shar- 
ed in the community holding scheme. 
As a result of these reforms, the 
rural middle class had been consid- 
erably strengthened and increased. 

Mexico has passed through a pe- 
riod of social stratification and be- 
come a very mobile society. Thus 
from 1910 to 1940 the upper classes 
have declined 27 per cent, the middle 
classes have increased 104 per cent 
and the lower classes have decreased 
8.5 per cent. 

Mexico has had considerable suc- 
cess in combatting epidemics, and an 
expanding social security system and 
the construction of hospitals and clin- 
ics have improved health conditions 
in most cities. However, the rural 
populations have at times to depend 
on mobile health brigades because the 
distribution of the population and the 
lack of secondary roads made any 
other solution difficult at the present 
time. The University of Mexico is col- 
laborating in the rural health pro- 
gram by requiring students of medi- 
cine to work in rural communities for 
six months before receiving their de- 
gree. 

Although Mexico has made satis- 
factory progress through advanced 
labor legislation toward improving 
working conditions, it has by no means 
solved the housing question in rural 
areas and the general problem of 
nutrition. In those fields much still 
remained to be done. Food produc- 
tion has increased considerably but 
Mexico is still compelled to import 
foodstuffs. 

However, the Mexican Government 
did not attribute its social problems 
to foreign exploitation, which does not 
exist any longer in Mexico. The Pol- 
ish representative had not taken into 


INTENSIVE SOCIAL DEVE 


HE Report might be entitled a 
description of the poverty, desti- 
tution and unhappiness of the world. 
But it also gave facts and figures con- 
cerning the results achieved through 





account the significance of thirty 
years of political and social struggle 
in Mexico and their effect on the eco- 
nomic liberation when he listed the 
country as a victim of foreign ex- 
ploitation. Indeed, Mexico has re- 
ceived valuable assistance in many 
fields from its neighbors. 


The report stressed the close con- 
nection between economic develop- 
ment and social conditions, but that 
premise should not lead the Council 
to the erroneous conclusion that so- 
cial evils pertained specifically to cer- 
tain phases of economic development 
and that an increase in the material 
well-being of a nation would auto- 
matically eliminate them. 


The economically advanced coun- 
tries are beset with social problems 
unknown or much less acute in the 
under-developed areas. The advanced 
countries did not have epidemics of 
contagious diseases but, on the other 
hand, nervous, mental and other di- 
seases has increased the unity of the 
family has been undermined with re- 
sulting increase in divorce and juvenile 
delinquency. Technological and indus- 
trial developments have not apparent- 
ly contributed in every case to en- 
rich the personality of the individual: 
quite the contrary. In some instances 
they might be contributing to the de- 
velopment of mental and emotional 
patterns producing standardized in- 
dividuals. 

The Council should not lose sight 
of the opinions of eminent authorities 
that the most civilized societies of the 
present-day world are experiencing a 
decline in the level of moral conduct. 
Thus social conditions in the more 
advanced countries cannot be taken 
uncritically as a model, but these de- 
fects were neither a necessary con- 
sequence of economic progress nor 
an index of decadence and disintegra- 
tion. Essentially, they were specific 
evils for which specific cures could 
be found. 

The Report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral might serve as a basis on which 
states could develop integrated pro- 
grams for the social advancement of 
their peoples. Then some day the 
world might achieve the ideals pur- 
sued by the Council in its efforts to 
better the living conditions of all man- 
kind, and to permit the individual to 
live a full and rewarding life. 


LOPMENT 
— ERNST MICHANEK (Sweden) 


national and international action. Thus 
the death rate in 1938 had been 21 
in Ceylon and 13.6 in Ireland, where- 
as in 1950 the figure for the two is- 
lands was the same. It is also grati- 
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fying te read that the 48-hour week 
had become the normal standard in 
most countries and that some coun- 
tries had advanced even further. 

If the Report is an appeal to well- 
to-do nations to take further steps in 
order to promote progress and de- 
velopment in less developed areas, it 
should also be considered as an ap- 
peal to under-developed countries. 
The promotion of better standards 
of living in a given area depends pri- 
marily on the efforts of its popula- 
tion. 

The Report frequently refers to so- 
cial conditions in Sweden, but any 
country is capable of attaining a simi- 
lar social level provided it has the 
same opportunities to develop its re- 
sources and provided it has the good 
fortune to live in independence and 
peace for a long time so as to be able 
to build a sound democratic and legal 
structure. 

Some account of Sweden’s experi- 
ence may prove useful. Thus Swedish 
censuses no longer included figures for 
illiteracy, because for a long time 
there had been no illiteracy in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Sweden 
is reported to have the lowest infant 
mortality rate in the world and is 
among the very first as far as life 
expectancy is concerned. Although 
hours of work in Swedish industry 
are not as short as in some other 
countries, holiday conditions and the 
possibilities of making good use of 
leisure time are more favorable than 
in most other countries. 

Sweden is blessed with a healthy 
climate and natural resources and has 
escaped the scourge of war within 
its borders for some 135 years. But 
not too long ago the Swedish people 
had suffered from poverty, under- 
employment, unhealthy labor condi- 
tions, tuberculosis and alcoholism. 
Prior to the First World War, ap- 
proximately 1,300,000 Swedes had 
emigrated because of the poor oppor- 
tunities in their homeland. During the 
nineteenth century, however, not only 
had industrialization brought wealth 
and better opportunities, but a new 
sense of common responsibility had 
spread among the people, promoted by 
great popular movements and thriving 
in a free and independent society with 
ancient and stable democratic tradi- 
tions. 

Sweden has achieved her present 
position as one of the most socially 
advanced countries not only because 
of favorable historical and material 
circumstances, but also as the result 
of political action. For example, 
Sweden realized two hundred years 
ago, when the first public hospital 
was founded, that the promotion of 
the nation’s health services was pri- 
marily a responsibility of the com- 
munity. That did not mean that pri- 
vate initiative and voluntary effort had 
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not played their part; on the con- 
trary, privately initiated activities in 
many branches of the health and so- 
cial services had eventually been taken 
over, wholly or in part, by the public 
authority. There is almost universal 
agreement in Sweden that the social 
services should be public services. So- 
cial legislation has in recent years been 
promulgated without serious opposi- 
tion on the principal issues. 

Since social services are expensive 
to maintain, Sweden is among the 
most heavily taxed countries in the 
world; the social services, excluding 
education, cost an estimated 10 or 11 


VARIETY OF INITIATIVE 


HINA’S poverty and economic 

weakness has been attributed to 
over-population. Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
had held: the opposite view and had 
been alarmed by the slow rate of 
growth as the population had shown 
no appreciable increase for nearly 100 
years from the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Nevertheless the gen- 
eral conclusion is sound: the world’s 
population has been growing at an in- 
creasing rate and the problem of sup- 
plying sufficient food is urgent and 
fundamental. 


As to world health there is no 
doubt that the control of mass dis- 
eases such as malaria, tuberculosis, 
hookworm and trachoma with a com- 
paratively moderate outlay could pro- 
duce spectacular results and far- 
reaching benefits. 


Education has always occupied a 
very important place in China’s his- 
tory. The great importance which the 
Chinese Government attach to educa- 
tion is illustrated by its current ef- 
forts in Taiwan. During the Japanese 
occupation, the highest school attend- 
ance record in Taiwan had been 71 
per cent of the children of school age 
as compared with a total average en- 
rollment in 1950 of 81 per cent. More 
classes had been opened in all the 
schools in 1951. The number of stu- 
dents in institutions of higher learning 
showed a similar increase. 


Many of the conclusions of the re- 
port on literacy, mass education, fun- 
damental education and langauge in- 
struction coincided with China’s own 
experience. Much of the effort in 
mass education is wasted unless what 
has been learned can be put to imme- 
diate and practical use. The dis- 
crepancy between the written and the 
spoken form of the language in China 
and, in particular, the highly complex 
form of writing ill-adapted to mass 
education constituted a serious ob- 


per cent of the total national income. 
Expenditure on social services would 
no doubt be higher if Sweden did not 
have to allot so much credit to de- 
fence. On the other hand, public serv- 
ices constituted only a small part of 
the complex conditions forming the 
standard of living of a people; noth- 
ing could contribute more to improv- 
ing material well-being than increased 
production. 

Social development could probably 
be expedited if governments planned 
their social services more intensively 
at the same time as their economic 
development. 


AND STANDARDS 
—C. L. HSIA (China) 


stacle to the anti-illiteracy campaign. 
Because of the simplicity of the Ro- 
man alphabet, it was much simpler 
and easier for a European to attain 
literacy than, for example, a Chinese, 
who had to memorize several thou- 
sand characters. 


The Report said that in the long 
run, better housing and community 
services could only be obtained within 
the framework of general economic 
and social advance. But educational 
advance should also be included. 

One possible implication in the Re- 
port is disturbing: that the solution 
of the tremendous social problems 
would depend, principally if not sole- 
ly, On government action, national 
and international. It was true that the 
only alternative to governmental ac- 
tion would be the force of public 
opinion, which would mean slow edu- 
cational progress and only gradual 
improvement of economic conditions. 
And undue delay in the solution of 


urgent social problems should be 
avoided. However, he hoped the 
Council would not encourage the 


establishment of all-powerful national 
governments which would dictate so- 
cial policies and programs. 

The Report unconsciously sets cer- 
tain social standards allegedly de- 
sirable for the under-developed coun- 
tries to attain. It might have indicated 
more clearly that standards of living 
and per capita incomes vary even 
within the same country and that cli- 
mates, cultures, temperaments and 
occupations are important factors in 
nutrition, housing and even education. 
An Asian might live differently yet no 
less happily than a European or 
American. The Council should be- 
ware of the tyranny of uniformity for, 
as Professor Toynbee said, in the his- 
tories of civilizations standardization 
is the master-tendency of the process 
of disintegration. 
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SOCIAL REGIONS OF 


THE WORLD 


— ABDEL-HAMID ABDEL-GHANI (Egypt) 


7 HILE the report admirably de- 
scribed the social problems con- 
fronting Middle Eastern countries, it 
failed to mention, except brieflly, the 
great efforts made by the countries 
of that region, including Egypt, to- 
wards social reform. Yet, the social 
security program which the Egyptian 
Government started in 1949 is an 
outstanding reform, with far-reaching 
objectives. Another Egyptian project 
is the institution of rural social centres 
which now exist in many villages and 
are proving effective in raising the 
living standards of the rural popula- 
tion. 

The survey would be more objec- 
tive and more encouraging if it men- 
tioned the social reforms already in- 
stituted by Governments as well as 
the problems awaiting solution. 

There is need for dealing with so- 
cial problems on a regional basis, but 
it should be borne in mind that a re- 
gion in the social sense did not mean 
a geographical region. Two neighbor- 
ing countries might be far apart from 
each other socially because the social 
structure of peoples depended on vari- 
ous ethnic, historical, cultural, lin- 


guistic, religious and spiritual factors. 
It is to be hoped that future reports 
would take that point into considera- 
tion. 

The Egyptian delegation noted with 
satisfaction that the report empha- 
sized the unity of the Arab and Mos- 
lem countries of the Middle East. To- 
day, as in the past, those peoples 
formed a homogeneous _ society. 
Hence, assistance which the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies 
extended to the countries of the Mid- 
dle East in the form of social sem- 
inars and cultural institutions should 
be devised for countries of similar 
social systems. 

It is to be hoped that the Secretary- 
General, in collaboration with the 
specialized agencies, would be able to 
provide the Council with further 
studies on general world social con- 
ditions and on the particular. situation 
in each region and country. Also that 
future reports would include studies 
of other social factors, such as crime 
and delinquency, alcoholism and nar- 
cotics addiction, the impact of which 
on the social life of a community was 
particularly grave. 


URGENCY OF PROGRESS IN ASIA 
— CHAUDHRI SALAH-UD-DIN (Pakistan) 


HE report said that the material 

poverty of the 600 million inhabi- 
tants of South and South-East Asia 
contrasted with the richness of their 
various cultures, but that statement 
was incomplete. The report should 
have given the reasons for the con- 
trast. Scientific knowledge had made 
rapid progress at the beginnings of 
the twentieth century. However, while 
the Western Powers had been devel- 
oping that knowledge to their eco- 
nomic advantage, the countries of 
South and South-East Asia had re- 
mained within the grip of colonialism, 
unable to shape their own economies. 
They had recently gained their inde- 
pendence, but could not be expected 
to catch up overnight. Their govern- 
ments were, however, doing every- 
thing they could to ameliorate social 
conditions as rapidly as possible. 

Revolutionary agrarian reforms had 
been introduced or were in process 
of introduction in South and South- 
East Asian countries and in Pakistan 
in particular. Landlordism, once en- 
couraged by colonialism, could no 
longer be considered one of the causes 
of poverty there, as was stated in the 
report. Instead, the report should 
have ascribed the general poverty to 
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its two real causes; over-population 
and inability of the countries con- 
cerned to plan their economies during 
the period of colonialism. 

The report described the peasants 
of under-developed areas as the for- 
gotten men of the twentieth century. 
That had been the position under 
colonial rule, but it was no longer so. 
In Pakistan, for examole, the recently 
introduced land reforms had given the 
tenants not only security of tenure 
and hereditary rights to tenancy, but 
also 60 per cent of their produce. Real 
poverty was not to be found among 
the employed peasantry of Pakistan, 


PROGRESS IN 





but among the unemployed agricul- 


tural workers, many of whom un- 
fortunately could not find any land. 
It was therefore the insufficiency of 
land under cultivation that was the 
cause of the poverty of some peasants. 


The flow of information about so- 
cial conditions in the highly developed 
countries had awakened the peoples 
of South and South-East Asia, and 
when they compared their standard 
of living with that of the people ot 
the other countries they were inclined 
to jump to baseless and irresponsible 
conclusions. The situation had been 
potentially very dangerous, for if it 
had continued, it might have led to 
no doubt glorious, but also, perhaps, 
bloody revolutions. 

It was a matter of satisfaction that 
the governments of South and South- 
East Asian countries were doing their 
best, within the limits of their re- 
sources, to improve the social condi- 
tions of their peoples. Pakistan was 
well on the path of progress, although 
aware that the path was long and 
arduous. 


The countries of South and South- 
East Asia duly appreciated the eco- 
nomic assistance they were receiving 
from the United Nations, the special- 
ized agencies and certain highly de- 
veloped countries. That assistance 
must, however, be adequate if the 
area was to be saved from chaos. 

The problem of over-population in 
South and South-East Asia was acute. 
In the circumstances prevailing, birth 
control could not be successfully ad- 
vocated. Apart from the development 
of more and more resources in the 
countries concerned, the United Na- 
tions might take up the question of 
migration on a global basis. There 
were certainly areas in the world which 
were under-populated and in need of 
manpower. 

It was to be regretted that the re- 
port made no mention of the Kashmir 
question and its effect upon social 
and economic conditions in India and 
Pakistan. Nor did it emphasize suffi- 
ciently the effect upon social condi- 
tions of the large-scale movement of 
refugees between the two countries. 


A PEOPLES’ DEMOCRACY 


— GEORGI PETROVICH ARKADYEV (U.S.S.R.) 


HE Report clearly depicts the mis- 

ery and lack of social progress in 
certain regions and the total inability 
of under-developed countries to en- 
sure their people’s adequate primary 
education or the most elementary 
medical care. But it wrongly adduces 
over-population as the reason for 
the critical situation, following a ten- 


dency which reflects the neo-Mal- 
thusian theories in favor in the United 
States and Western Europe. The only 
purpose of such theories is to divert 
attention from the real cause of the 
deplorable social situation in the cap- 
italist world. It is by such theories 
that American, English and French 
monopolists seek to justify the catas- 
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trophic situation in Asia, Africa and 
the Middle and Far East, a situation 
created by war preparations for which 
the monopolists, in a move to obtain 
more gigantic profits, are responsible 

The Report failed to stress the ef- 


tects of the militarization of their 
economies on which certain powers 
have embarked — increased taxes, in- 
flation and reduced state expenditure 
on peaceful development. It has been 
content to note the adverse influence 
on the world social situation of the 
Second World War. The gap _ be- 
tween the under-developed countries 
and the highly industrialized countries 
has continued to increase and the 
standard of living of the peoples in 
the Non-Self-Governing Territories is 
still below that of the peoples in the 
metropolitan territories. The life ex- 
pectancy in the under-developed coun- 
tries is thirty years compared with 
sixty-three in the most economically 
developed countries. The housing sit- 
uation in the under-developed coun- 
tries is tragic. The Report recognized 
that workers’ slums were increasing 
everywhere and that housing for 150 
million families is needed in these 
countries. 

Meanwhile, unemployment is ram- 
pant in most of the capitalist coun- 
tries. More than 13 million persons 
were partly or totally unemployed in 
the United States in, March 1952 and 
the rate of unemployment is also very 
high in the United Kingdom, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Italy, the 
German Federal Republic and Japan. 
The situation is still worse in the 
under-developed countries. Assistance 
to the unemployed is generally inade- 
quate and, in many cases, non-existent. 
In the Non-Self-Governing Territories 
and colonies there are no unemploy- 
ment benefits and the unemployed are 
reduced to begging and poverty. 

Old-age insurance is compulsory in 
only thirty countries; in the United 
States only 22 per cent of the popu- 
lation over sixty-five receive grants 
under old-age insurance schemes and 
tewer than 4 million people are more 
or less covered by health insurance; 
75 million Americans have absolutely 
no protection. 

The Report notes that the gap be- 
tween advanced knowledge of modern 
medicine and its application is still 
wide. While the United States Govern- 
ment has set aside well over $190,- 
000 million for military preparations, 
the credits allocated to medical wel- 
fare in 1951 represent only 1 per 
cent of the total federal budget. 

The educational situation in the 
United States is just as bad. Only | 
per cent of the 1951 budget was set 
aside for education. 

The United States representative un- 
justifiably criticized the social situation 
in the U.S.S.R. It was his intention 
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by slanderous insinuations to divert 
the Council’s attention from the situa- 
tion in the United States, where a few 
monopolies exploit tens of millions of 
human beings. He had, however, been 
unable to convince the Council of 
the advantages of what he called a 
free system. The innumerable attacks 
on human rights and individual free- 
dom embodied in the discriminatory 
legislation of the United States are 
common knowledge. 

The United States representative 
had also claimed that privileged 
classes in the U.S.S.R. receive favor- 
able tax treatment and tried to draw 
a picture of the Soviet Union as a 
paradise for millionaires. That allega- 
tion was false. The sliding scale of 
taxation in the U.S.S.R. was more 
severe on the higher income groups 
and not less severe, as the United 
States representative tried to imply. 
Chere are no particularly privileged 
classes in the U.S.S.R. The workers 
there are manual workers, peasants 
and intellectuals. All offices, even the 
most important are open to any Citi- 
zen capable of filling them and pub- 
lic education is available to all. Pri- 
mary education is free and scholar- 
ships bring the highest levels of edu- 
cation within the reach of all who 
want it. All land belongs to the peo- 
ple and may not be privately owned. 
[here are no millionaires. 

In the United States the position 
is quite the reverse; wealth is con- 
centrated in the hands of a very 
small privileged class. Statistics clear- 
ly show that 11,500 people have more 
than a million dollars, 950 people are 
multi-millionaires and 60 families are 


billionaires, while the mass of the 
people live in insecurity or even 
misery. 


While the United States can boast 
of capacious prisons, it cannot rightly 
claim that sufficient efforts have been 
made to house the population. The 
problem of housing is extremely ur- 
gent. Thus, in Baltimore, where the 
colored population is 20 per cent of 
the total, the Negroes occupy only 2 
per cent of the housing area. In 
Chicago, the density of the popula- 
tion is 90,000 to the square mile. 

The United States representative 
said that in Moscow the Soviet worker 
must work an hour to earn the price 
of a pound of potatoes. A pound of 
potatoes cost 40 kopecks. If the Unit- 
ed States representative’s information 
was correct, that wculd mean that the 
Soviet worker earned 40 kopecks an 
hour, or 83 roubles a month. Yet the 
United States representative stated 
that the average wage of a Moscow 
worker was 600 roubles a month. 
Even if that figure — which, in- 
cidentally, was incorrect — were ac- 
cepted, it would mean that the Mos- 
cow worker must work only eight 


minutes to buy a pound of potatoes. 

Similarly, when he attempted to 
convince people that his country’s 
fiscal legislation tended to equalize 
the incomes of multi-millionaires and 
of workers, he was merely attempting 
to conceal the real situation. Actual- 
ly, the concentration of business in 
the hands of the controllers of mon- 
opolies is increasing from year to year. 
Thus, in 1917, there had been in the 
United States six large monopolies 
with a total capital of $10,000 mil- 
lion. In 1951, fifty-eight monopolies 
had a total capital of $147,700 mil- 
lion. Between May 1951 and May 
1952, the income from salaries and 
wages had amounted to $8,000 mil- 
lion, whereas in May 1952 alone the 
income from capital had_ increased 
by $300 million and had been equiv- 
alent to an annual sum of $42,000 
million. 

The United States representative 
talsely claimed that the Soviet 
Union’s success in developing its econ- 
omy was due to its efforts to assim- 
ilate the discoveries of Western sci- 
entists. This was a complete contra- 
diction of the truth. For example the 
chemist Mendeleev had discovered 
the foundations of modern chemistry. 
There was also the work of Popov in 
radio-telephony. There were the great 
names of the chemist Zinin, the geom- 
eter Lobachevsky, the biologist Mech- 
nikov, the mathematician Vinogradov, 
and the work of such famous tech- 
nologists as Zukovsky, Chaplygin, 
Mozhaisky, Tsialkovsky and many 
other scientists. 

To ignore Soviet science was to ig- 
nore the splendid achievements of 
technology exemplified by the instal- 
lations at Magnitogorsk and Kuznetz, 
and the work done by hundreds of 
laboratories or institutes as well as the 
work of millions of engineers and 
workers. At the present time his coun- 
try is building steam turbines with a 
power of 150,000 kilowatts; in 1951 
models of 500 new types of agricul- 
tural machines were submitted. The 
successes achieved under the various 
five-year plans could not be minimiz- 
ed. The U.S.S.R. has constructed gi- 
gantic canals and built the world’s 
largest hydro-electric power stations. 

As compared with the social situa- 
tion in the United States, the social 
situation in the people’s democracies 
is improving, the unemployed have 
been absorbed and intellectual culture 
is progressing rapidly. In China a cul- 
tural revolution has been undertaken 
and at the present time 38,500,000 
persons are receiving primary educa- 
tion. Institutes of higher education 
number 600 and are admitting work- 
ers and peasants. 

Similarly, in all the people’s democ- 
racies, enormous progress has been 
achieved in medical matters, and so- 
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cial insurance services have been 
established and are functioning satis- 
factorily. Sanatoria, creches and kin- 
dergartens have grown more numer- 
ous. 

The U.S.S.R. has systematically rais- 
ed the material and cultural level of 
the people. Its Constitution proclaims 
and guarantees the rights of the citi- 
zen. Women have complete equality 
of rights with men and there is no 
discrimination on grounds of race or 
nationality. Unemployment is abso- 
lutely unknown and the real wages of 
the workers are increasing steadily. 

All workers have social insurance 
and the contributions are paid by the 
State. Credits allocated for this pur- 
pose have increased continuously. The 
first five-year plan to be adopted after 
the Second World War provided credit 
for social insurance amounting to 80,- 
000 million roubles. 

The U.S.S.R. each year appropriates 
700 million roubles for sanatoria and 
rest homes, which receive on the aver- 
age a total of 2,800,000 workers or 
employees. Enormous strides have 
been made in housing workers. 2,700,- 
000 houses have been erected in rural 
districts and great strides made in 
industrial areas. More than fifty new 
towns have been built in the Don 
Basin and others constructed in the 
Urals, the Kazak Republic and the 
Far East. Moreover, workers’ housing 
is made available with no obligation 
on the tenant’s part to sign a lease or 
undertake any liability whatsoever, in 
contrast to the prevailing practice in 
the United States, where the popula- 
tion has to build its own houses at 
great cost, often assuming crippling 
mortgages. 

In education, the U.S.S.R. has 
tion’s intellectual level. New special- 
tions’ intellectual level. New special- 
ized personnel has been appointed to 
universities for the higher branches 
of teaching and since the end of the 
war about 150 new universities have 
been opened, in particular in Kish- 
inev, Stalingrad and Uzhgorod. 
Specialized institutes have been 
opened in some of the larger cities 
and sixty million roubles set aside 
in the 1952 budget for public edu- 
cation. 

Medical care is free and a network 
of hospitals, maternity homes, dis- 
pensaries and sanitoria is being grad- 
ually completed. One hundred and 
twenty-four million roubles has been 
set aside for medical services for 
workers. 

Such results obviously were possi- 
ble only in a country for which peace 
was the first consideration. That was 
why the U.S.S.R. considered war pro- 
paganda a crime against humanity 
and the armaments race a criminal 
policy. 
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SOCIAL LABORATORY 


— ENRIQUE RODRIGUEZ-FABREGAT (Uruguay) 


RUGUAY strives constantly to 
extend its achievements in the 
social sphere. It has been described 


as the “social laboratory of Latin 
America.” 
Uruguay has fought ceaselessly 


against the inexorable law that infant 
mortality is higher among the poor 
than the well-to-do. It has never ig- 
nored the difficulty of problems which 
it was trying to solve in a humanitarian 
manner once under its democratic 
system everyone was free to contri- 
bute to a solution. 

Figures show that the rate of in- 
fant mortality varies from 150 to 199 
per thousand in Europe, reaching 200 
per thousand in Latin America and 
250 per thousand in Asia. In Uruguay 
the rate is from 40 to 45 per thous- 
and. Statistics did not, however, give 
a true idea of the situation. In par- 
ticular, the ‘report omitted to mention 
still births, It should also be remem- 
bered that the period of greatest dif- 
ficulty in adaptation occurs during 
the first few days of life. 

Uruguay is not a producer of raw 
materials and has no great natural 
resources; it derives its income from 


WORLD AWARENESS OF 


ESPITE economic difficulties Lran 

has made sincere efforts to im- 
prove social conditions, as evidenced, 
for example, by the recent legislation 
for the welfare of industrial workers, 
which covered such matters as trade 
union rights, minimum wage rates and 
hours of work, the prohibition of 
child labor and the provision of low 
cost housing. Furthermore, the law re- 
lating to the distribution of state 
lands among rural agricultural work- 
ers is in the process of implementa- 
tion and assistance is also provided 
for the peasants through the agricul- 
tural banks, which arrange loans on 
favorable terms. There is no lack of 
arable land in the country, however, 
but one of the problems is unproduc- 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF 


. ee is proud of its share in 
the responsibility for the General 
Assembly resolution requesting the 
Secretary-General to prepare a report 
on world social conditions. Credit is 
due to the Secretariat for its enthu- 
siasm and zeal in preparing the report. 

The report has obviously proved its 
usefulness and fulfilled the objectives 
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agriculture and cattle-breeding and 
the products from its newly-created in- 
dustries. Perhaps its industrial pro- 
gress might have been more rapid 
had it permitted the employment of 
children in factories. Uruguay, how- 
ever, is anxious to be a true democ- 
racy and has guaranteed its people 
more than the simple human rights. 

As early as 1907 and 1911 the Gov- 
ernment had drawn up laws providing 
for an eight-hour working day. It had 
thus been preparing the way for social 
progress. It had also forbidden the 
employment of children under a spe- 
cified age. Under existing laws a work- 
er’s minimum wage had to be suf- 
ficient to provide him with a standard 
of living commensurate with his ma- 
terial and cultural needs. Finally, il- 
literacy had almost been stamped out: 
elementary, secondary, and _ higher 
education were free and the State of- 
fered many scholarships. 

No matter what the social pro- 
gress of a country, however, its gov- 
ernment’s task is never completed 
because continua] social improve- 
ment and development is one of the 
basic conditions of democracy. 


POVERTY 
— DJALAL ABDOH (Iran) 


tive manpower in the villages. With 
United Nations help, it is hoped to 
carry out schemes to remedy this 
situation. Some rural work centres 
have, been established with aid re- 
ceived from the United States. Sys- 
tems of crop rotation and diversifica- 
tion are to be introduced. 

The Iranian delegation is most 
gratified that the Economic and So- 
cial Council has begun to make a 
direct study of world social condi- 
tions, which would include the under- 
developed countries. This is an in- 
dication that the United Nations is 
aware that it cannot remain indiffer- 
ent to poverty and its fatal conse- 
quences, 


PROGRESS 
— KARIM AZKOUL (Lebanon) 


which it was designed to achieve. It 
has made clear the interdependence 
of economic, social] and cultural con- 
ditions, shown that progress in one 
part of the world cannot be attained 
if another area is neglected, and that 
a cleavage between the highly devel- 
oped and the under-developed coun- 
tries would perpetuate political ten- 
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sion. The report will also prove useful 
in providing criteria for establishing 
the relative importance of different 
projects. 

The report is not without imperfec- 
tions and inadequacies. For instance, 
not enough attention has been given 
to the root causes of certain social 
conditions: the social facts are not 
reported in relation to their causes 
and the psychological and mental re- 


PROSPECL OF PROGRESS 


T. is no social progress with- 
out economic progress and eco- 
nomic progress would be a dead 
letter unless accompanied by social 
progress. The main obstacles to social 
and economic progress are disease, 
ignorance and want. The world health 
situation has shown improvement and 
the death rate had fallen noticeably. 
But there is a vast task ahead in the 
fight against illiteracy. 

However, the most urgent problem 
is tO increase food production by both 
extensive and intensive cultivation. 
This ‘presupposes the provision of 
proper tools and suitable means of 
transport to the farmers, and, in some 
cases, regulation of prices to encour- 
age cultivation of.certain crops, In 
Cuba the Government endeavors to 
give farmers all possible encourage- 
ment consistent with the maintenance 
of a sound economy. A plan of 
agrarian reform is under considera- 
tion; experimental stations and farms 
have been established and cold stor- 
age warehouses built; and the Gov- 
ernment has asked for United Nations 
technical assistance. 

The report shows that there is a 
housing problem in all countries. 
Cuba has initiated a housing program 
to provide for housing for middle- 
class employees or Officials, for work- 
ers, and in the rural areas. The first 
type is financed by private capital 
under a Government guarantee, Work- 
ers’ housing is of two types, individual 
and collective, and these are allocated 
by lot to Cuban workers who are 
heads of families and whose annual 
income is not more than 1,800 pesos. 
Rents for such housing is deposited 
in a special fund which is used for 
administrative expenses and repairs 
and to finance the construction of new 
housing. In the rural areas, the Gov- 
ernment is replacing mud huts by 
modern dwellings equipped with the 
necessary conveniences. In this field 
also, Cuba has applied for and re- 
ceived aid under the United Nations 
technical assistance program. 

According to the report, under- 
developed countries are finding it very 
difficult to educate their peoples 
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actions of the peoples to their eco- 
nomic and social circumstances not 
taken into account. Again, economic 
and social conditions are isolated from 
legal and political conditions; but to 
consider the one without the other 
gave only a distorted view of the in- 
dividual’s general circumstances, Cul- 
tural achievements will, he hoped, be 
included in future studies. 


— CARLOS BLANCO (Cuba) 


enough to carry out their economic 
development programs. Cuba, en- 
deavoring to regain the ground lost 
during the economic crisis of the 
‘thirties, has increased the number of 
elementary schools, raised teachers’ 
salaries, established school canteens 
and initiated a school building pro- 
gram. Elementary education is com- 
pulsory in both rural and urban areas. 


Cuba’s death rate is one of the 
lowest in the world. Malaria and 
yellow fever are now unknown and 
striking results have been achieved in 
the fight against tuberculosis. Health 
conditions are still unsatisfactory in 
certain—specially rural—areas, but 
the situation is improving from year 
to year, thanks to a carefully consid- 
ered social welfare policy. There are 
many public and private social welfare 
institutions. 


SOCIALIST 


ILITARIZATION of the econ- 

omy and the lowering of civilian 
production are making the economic 
situation of the capitalist countries 
ever more precarious, seriously aggra- 
vating the social position of their 
peoples and hampering the essential 
economic development of the under- 
developed countries. 


The report emphasizes the deplor- 
able social conditions in the under- 
developed countries, but fails to men- 
tion the fact that the capitalist coun- 
tries are responsible for those condi- 
tions because they had exploited the 
under-developed countries. Moreover, 
it refers only briefly to social condi- 
tions in the capitalist countries them- 
selves and does not point out that the 
lowering of the standard of living is 
a direct result of the rearmament 
policy. 


Nor does the report mention the 
discriminatory policy of the imperial- 
ist countries toward the peoples of 
under-developed countries. Finally, 





Cuba has adapted its labor legisla- 
tion to ILO recommendations and has 
achieved marked progress in industrial 
working conditions. But the situation 
in agriculture does not appear to have 
improved in recent years, with a result- 
ing drop in per capita agricultural 
production. The agrarian reform rec- 
ommended by the United Nations 
might provide the solution to that 
problem, It should be accompanied 
by measures to extend to agriculture 
the social legislation enjoyed by in- 
dustry. The working week in Cuba 
is 44 hours, 8 hours per day, but in 
many industries collective agreements 
have reduced it to 40 hours. Cuban 
legislation also provides for one 
month’s annual leave with pay for all 
workers. 

Finally, the Government has pro- 
vided for the establishment of labor 
courts, the institution of a labor code, 
the creation of a social insurance 
bank, and the organization of vaca- 
tion colonies for workers. 

The chapter of the report on the 
social situation in Latin America very 
accurately reflected the diverse and 
complex problems which are peculiar 
to the twenty Latin American repub- 
lics. Their economic and social devel- 
opment is in full swing and its prog- 
ress would be in proportion to avail- 
able capital. Latin America showed 
sufficient possibilities of development 
to ensure that its population will attain 
in the future the standard of living 
and social well-being to which it had 
every right to aspire. 


ACHIEVEMENT 


— JIRI NOSEK (Czechoslovakia) 


except for the chapter on housing, 
the report does not deal with social 
conditions in the U.S.S.R., the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, the European 
peoples’ democracies and the demo- 
cratic states of South-East Asia, coun- 
tries with a third of the world popula- 
tion, which are making basic economic 
and social changes. 

Armament and reduction of civilian 
production, the policy practiced in the 
capitalist countries, runs counter to 
the needs and aspirations of the work- 
ing masses. The Labor Research As- 
sociation has estimated that in October 
1950 a factory worker in the United 
States earned twenty dollars a week 
less than he needed to live modestly 
but decently. The United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics estimates that 
the budget of a working man’s family 
had an annual deficit of between $229 
and $700. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover has stated 


that the United States cannot balance 
its budget and lower taxation except 
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by reducing its military expenditure 
and foreign aid: evidence that the 
United States policy of aggression is 
seriously jeopardizing the people’s 
standard of living and the social con- 
ditions of the workers. Other branches 
of social work were similarly affected. 
The Public Health Service of the 
United States has stated that 40,000,- 
000 Americans still lack permanent 
medical services in their localities and 
that 870,000 additional hospital beds 
are needed. 

The United States, which already 
had long experience in racial persecu- 
tion, has added a new weapon of 
discrimination—the Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee and trials of the 
heads of democratic bodies. Fascist 
circles in the United States are thus 
trying to silence everyone upholding 
democracy and true freedom, and to 
create a wave of hysteria against the 
“red” threat. 

Lynching still occurred in the Unit- 
ed States, although the Civil Rights 
Congress had petitioned the United 
Nations at the end of 1951, charging 
the United States Government with 
genocide against its colored popula- 
tion. Discrimination is also practiced 
against the colored people in electoral 
matters and in public education. Be- 
cause of the armaments race, the edu- 
cational position in the United States 
is becoming ever more precarious. 
The rise in the cost of living had, in 
effect, lowered teachers’ salaries by 
9 per cent. 

The United States has rallied to the 
former imperialist powers and _ is 
openly pursuing a policy of exploita- 
tion toward several so-called free and 
independent Member States. Liberia, 
entirely dominated by American capi- 
tal, has the lowest national income, 
$38 per capita in 1949. But exports 
exceeded imports by $40,000,000 in 
the period 1945-49, the exports of the 
Firestone Company representing 90 
per cent of the total. 

Capitalist economists are only too 
anxious to point out that the increase 
in food production has not kept pace 
with the increase in population, thus 
upholding Malthusian theories instead 
of proposing positive measures, 

In Czechoslovakia the increase in 
population in 1950 has exceeded the 
increase in 1937 by three and a half 
times. The death rate is the lowest 
ever registered and life expectancy 
has also increased above the 1947 
figure of 62 to 65 years. 

Many more new hospital beds have 
been made available since 1945 than 
in the twenty years of the First Re- 
public. The number of doctors has 
risen from 11,395 in 1937 to 13,514 
in 1951: eleven doctors for every 
ten thousand inhabitants. Similar im- 
provements have been made in special 
wards, new medical services, matern- 
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COUNCIL DECISION ON WORLD SOCIAL REPORT 


At the conclusion, on July 17, of 
its plenary debate on the world so- 
cial situation, the Economic and 
Social Council referred resolutions on 
the subject to its Social Committee. 
On the Committee’s recommendation 
the Council adopted the following 
resolution on July 29, by 15 votes 
to 0, with 3 abstentions: 

The Economic and Social Council 

1. Commends the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the specialized agencies con- 
cerned for the preparation of the 
preliminary report on the world so- 
cial situation; 

2. Draws the attention of States 
Members of the United Nations and 
of the specialized agencies to the 
report and, in the light of it, invites 
their suggestions and recommenda- 
tions in connection with the drawing 
up of the program of practical action 
to which resolution 535 (VI) of the 


General Assembly refers; 

3. Recognizes the essential inter- 
dependence between the improve- 
ment of social conditions and the 
raising of living standards: and the 
urgency of breaking the vicious 
circle of disease, ignorance and 
poverty that affects more than _ half 
of the world’s population; 

4. Transmits the report to_ the 
specialized agencies for appropriate 
action within their fields and invites 
their recommendations concerning the 
development of programs of practical 
action in the social field; 

5. Invites the Secretary-General, in 
consultation with the executive heads 
of the specialized agencies concerned, 
to prepare and submit to the Social 
Commission and to the Council in 
1953 any suggestions in this matter 
that, in his opinion, would be useful 
to them; 





ity centres, anti-tuberculosis centres, 
and social welfare services. 

There is a marked increase in the 
consumption of foodstuffs and indus- 
trial products, with further increases 
in prospect following a fresh rise in 
employment. 

The Constitution guarantees the 
right to work and equal pay for equal 
work for men and women; and the 
right to rest. Workers get two to four 
weeks holiday with pay—in some in- 
dustries like mining up to thirty-five 
days. Hotels in watering places and 
hostels in the most beautiful tourist 
centres are available to workers. The 
pension fund is increasing. 

The state attaches particular im- 
portance to social and family allow- 
ance for every child, ten-year loans 
to newly married couples at a very 
low rate of interest. At the birth of 
the first child the state waives the 
interest, and it reduces the principal 
by a sixth with each child. 

Maternity leave lasts for eighteen 
weeks, with allowance amounting to 
65 per cent of the average monthly 
wage of a worker. There are at pres- 
ent three times more infant schools 
than in 1937 and the considerable 
increase in the number of nurseries 
enables women to continue working. 

Cultural advancement is not being 
neglected. Education in Czechoslo- 
vakia is free. There are considerably 
more schools at present than in the 
prewar years and the state provides 
scholarships for university students 
and run students’ hostels and school 
canteens. 


VENUE OF COUNCIL'S 
1953 SUMMER SESSION 


The next summer session of the 
Economic and Social Council—its six- 
teenth—wiill be heid in Geneva, the 
Council decided on July 24. 

It was argued in tavor of this deci- 
sion that owing to more favorable 
climatic conditions, productivity was 
higher in Geneva during summer than 
in New York. Nor should the Coun- 
cil limit its sessions to New York. 
One reason for holding the present 
session in New York was that the 
Council could hold its next mid- 
summer session elsewhere. 

Points against meeting in Geneva 
included the following: 

The Council should bear in mind 
the effect which the increased ex- 
penditure of meeting away from New 
York would have on public opinion. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult to 
obtain legislative approval in various 
countries for financial contributions 
to meet United Naticns expenses. 
Meeting in Geneva next year would 
make it difficult to hold a session in 
the Middle or Far East in the near 
future. Previous sessions away from 
New York were mainly justified by 
the lack of a Permanent Headquarters 
building, but now there was such a 
building tor the Council to meet in, 


with a_ satisfactory air-conditioning 
system. 
Eight votes were finally cast in 


favor of meeting in Geneva next sum- 
mer, 5 against, and 5 abstentions. 
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COUNCIL DEBATE ON METHODS 
TO REDUCE IMPACT OF RECESSIONS 


N the present state of world econ- 

omy, even minor recessions in 
one part of the world may have major 
repercussions elsewhere. How could 
the impact of these recessions be 
reduced and the particularly vulner- 
able under-developed countries cush- 
ioned against the shock of market 
fluctuations? As “a small insurance 
premium” against recessions, a group 
of United Nations experts last year 
suggested three possible measures (see 
BULLETIN, Vol. XII, No. 3): 

(i) International commodity ar- 
rangements to reduce the impact of 
short-run swings in the demand and 
supply of primary products. Thus 
long-term bilateral or multilateral 
agreements could be made on quantity 
or prices. Maximum export quotas 
may be allotted or maximum and 
minimum prices fixed. Buffer stocks 


could be built up, financed possibly 
by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 

(ii) The International Bank could 
expand long-term lending to avert 
setbacks to national development 
programs that would result from a 
drop in export receipts or private 
international investment. 

(iii) Larger international monetary 
reserves, provided through the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, could be 
built to offset short-run fluctuations 
in foreign exchange receipts. 

Many difficulties, however, are in- 
volved in putting such measures into 
effect, and there are also doubts about 
their feasibility, as shown by an Eco- 
nomic and Social Council debate 
from June 30 to July 10 on full em- 
ployment and ways of reducing the 
impact of recessions. 


l. INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY ARRANGEMENTS 


and the nature of international 
commodity arrangements. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the 
Council was told by Dr. Gerda Blau, 
favors international commodity agree- 
ments as permanent _ stabilization 
instruments. But it does not believe 
that governments will be disposed to 
enter into inter-governmental agree- 
ments when there is no serious depres- 
sion. Thus, so far, there is only one 
agreement of this type—the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement. 


CO differ both on the value 


Real stability of prices will not be 
achieved with an agreement on a 
single product while the prices of 
most other goods vary widely and 
while the general value of money is 
subject to sharp changes. Therefore 
the experts had advocated the simul- 
taneous agreements on a fairly wide 
range of commodities. But, Dr. Blau 
recalled, governments prefer an_in- 
dividual commodity - by - commodity 
approach (as was indicated by the 
representatives of Belgium, Canada, 
France and the United States). In 
those circumstances, if real stability 
is to be attained, it is necessary to 
find a flexible formula which, with- 
out endangering the automatic 
character of the agreement, will pro- 
vide some safeguards against losses 
due to major changes in the general 
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price level. If an agreement is to func- 
tion successfully, parties to it should 
not in the long run be worse off than 
they would have been without such 
an agreement. 


OBSTACLES The difficulties in the way 
of a wide range of commodity agree- 
ments were outlined by J. Lesage, of 
Canada. The arrangements needed 
differ from commodity to commodity 
and must be worked out and put into 
effect by the country mainly con- 
cerned in each case. And, in almost 
every case, the central point of dis- 
agreement was not reluctance to make 
long-term commitments but questions 
of price and quantity. In Canada’s 
view, the most effective approach is 
to continue the study group and con- 


ference technique, based on equal 
representation of producers and 
consumers. 


Also favoring separate agreements, 
George Boris, of France, stressed the 
need for commodity arrangements in 
times of shortage as well as surplus. 
Such stabilizing measures are im- 
portant for both industrialized and 
under-developed countries. 


HAVANA CHARTER Raymond Scheyven 
(Belgium), Lord Selkirk (United 
Kingdom) and Isador Lubin (United 
States) emphasized the importance of 


following the principles set forth in 
the Havana Charter for negotiating 
commodity agreements. Lord Selkirk 
drew particular attention to the prin- 
ciple that producing and consuming 
countries should be equally repre- 
sented on the bodies responsible for 
drawing up and administering such 
agreements. The provisions of the 
Havana Charter, he added, are suffi- 
ciently flexible, if reasonably inter- 
preted, to cover all stabilization 
agreements which governments might 
wish to conclude. If such agreements 
are to be mutually beneficial to pro- 
ducers and consumers, the prices 
must be such as to maintain a long- 
term equilibrium between demand 
and supply, even though it is not 
always easy to determine this. 


VALUE DOUBTED Pakistan’s Said Hasan, 
on the other hand, doubted the value 
of commodity agreements. They will 
be useless without full employment 
and without steady development of 
under-developed economies. And even 
if there is full employment and 
diversified development of under- 
developed countries, they will only 
be relatively useful. In the event of 
a severe depression they might even 
break down completely, for if the 
developed countries fail to maintain 
full employment, demand for primary 
products will suffer such a_ setback 
that even the severest restriction of 
output would fail to keep up prices. 


And restrictions of output will ag- 
gravate the chronic under-employ- 


ment in countries producting raw ma- 
terials. 

If future recessions are sharp but 
of short duration, as the experts 
believe, national action by govern- 
ments will suffice to maintain the 
prices of raw materials. Another 
serious defect of international com- 
modity arrangements, particularly 
those aimed at fixing quotas to sta- 
bilize prices, is that they make inter- 
national trade somewhat rigid. They 
fix the geographical distribution of 
output on the basis of a given year 
and tend to perpetuate uneconomic 
conditions of production by preserv- 
ing, for high-cost producers, markets 
which they would certainly lose in 
the absence of such arrangements. 
Fixing quotas is also likely to result 
in sacrificing stability of both produc- 
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tion and employment. It may also 
lead to undesirable political manoeu- 
vres. : 


Further, to conclude a series of 
separate commodity agreements for 
each single primary product will not 
be helpful to under-developed coun- 
tries, who will benefit more from 
national measures to support the price 
of their raw materials. 

Fluctuations in the prices of their 
raw materials, moreover, are due not 
so much to the vagaries of eco- 
nomic cycles as to vagaries in the 
developed countries. Instead of seek- 
ing to conclude commodity agree- 
ments, the latter countries should 
therefore pursue stable policies for 
full employment, trade and foreign 
investments. Until they have stabilized 
their economic policies, international 
commodity agreements will do no 
more than treat symptoms without 
curing the disease. 


PRICE OF CAPITAL GOODS Under-devel- 
oped countries, Adriano R. Garcia, 
of the Philippines, observed, are very 
vulnerable to excessive instability in 
the prices of their raw materials ex- 


ports. A decline in their export 
revenues inevitably means slowing 
down their essential development 


programs. This problem, however, can 
be met neither by multilateral nor by 
bilateral arrangements affecting only 
raw materials. The highly developed 
countries, it is true, are interested in 
Stabilizing raw material prices. But 
under-developed countries are just as 
interested in obtaining manufactured 
goods in reasonable quantities at fair 
prices. International arrangements are 
therefore necessary to fix maximum 
and minimum prices for both primary 
products and capital goods. 

Both Luis A. Arean (Argentina) 
and Fouad El Pharaony (Egypt) 
urged that arrangements on primary 
products be complemented by ar- 
rangements on manufactured prod- 


ucts. To concentrate on raw ma- 
terials alone would _ discriminate 
against under-developed countries. 


And Mr. Hasan made the point that 
establishing a relationship between 
the prices of these two types of goods 
is essential in reducing the gap in 
living standards between peasants in 
under-developed countries and factory 
workers in developed countries. 


Richard Sterner, of Sweden, how- 
ever, pointed out that while primary 
products form a relatively homoge- 
neous group, the same cannot be 
said of capital goods which are too 
numerous and too diverse to form the 
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subject of uniform measures. And Mr. 
Boris thought it pointless to compli- 
cate the situation by seeking to estab- 
lish parity relationships between the 
price of raw materials and other prod- 


ducts. Bilaterial agreements to this 
end are preferable to multilateral 
agreements. 


BUFFER STOCKS As for the buffer 
stocks, there are, according to the 
Bank whose views were expressed by 
Paul Rosenstein-Rodau, a host of 
problems to be solved before the 
question of Bank financing arises. 
Among these are: (a) the number and 
types of commodities which must be 
included for a stabilization scheme 
to be effective; (b) methods of price 
determination and the timing of price 
changes; and (c) the extent to which 
the schemes should attempt to include 
future as well as spot prices. Those 
problems are much more _ intricate 
and difficult than the question of 
financing buffer stocks. If they can 
be solved, financing itself will not 
present a major obstacle. In any 
event, it is doubtful whether interna- 
tional financing mechanisms will be 
required, for it seems both simpler 
and cheaper to finance buffer stocks 
through national channels, although 
not necessarily to a large extent by 
exporting countries. 


OTHER OBSTACLES Another difficulty, 
pointed out by Dr. Blau, is that of 
building up stocks when supplies are 
limited. Creating buffer stocks, she 
added, also presupposes the existence 
of an international currency. Thus, 
where a commodity is exported from 
a hard-currency to a_ soft-currency 
area, it might be difficult to maintain 
a revolving fund of the required cur- 
rencies and to retain the centralized 
operation of the buffer stocks, as the 
sales and purchases of a given com- 
modity might, depending on its origin 
and destination, have to be dealt with 
separately. Further, buffer stock op- 
erations, valuable though they are in 
countering fluctuations in demand, do 
not automatically stabilize producers’ 
incomes or the incomes of producing 
or exporting countries. Indeed, in the 
case of sudden supply changes, 
brought about by crop variations, 
buffer stocks might have a “destabiliz- 
ing” effect, for in a free market a 
poor crop will tend to raise the price, 
and a bumper crop to lower it. Buffer 
stocks might also keep prices up when 
supplies were abundant, and keep 
them down when supplies were low. 
The unfavorable effects of buffer 
stocks, however, are less pronounced 
than those of price fluctuations in the 





free market which do not exactly 
correspond to changes in supply and 
demand, as often happens with pri- 
mary products. Buffer stocks can have 
a stabilizing influence in evening out 
variations in supply. But setting up 
buffer stocks does present complica- 
tions, These must be borne in mind 
to make proper use of such stocks. 


BANK AID INADVISABLE Since the 
changes involved in commodity agree- 
ments should fall upon the parties 
concerned, Mr. Lubin thought it wiser 
not to ask the International Bank to 
tie up its funds in investments in 
stocks of primary commodities, lest 
the volume of the Bank’s funds avail- 
able for financing development be 
reduced. Mr. El Pharaony also had 
doubts about Bank financing for buf- 
fer stocks. Lord Selkirk considered 
that participants in buffer stock 
schemes should provide the necessary 
financing. 

Balance of payments difficulties, it 
was also pointed out, would prevent 
some countries from helping to finance 
buffer stocking. Mr. Garcia believed, 
on the other hand, that it is precisely 
because of their balance of payments 
difficulties that countries should help 
to finance buffer stocking, so urgent 
is the need to prevent undue insta- 
bility in commodity prices. 

Emilio Ninez Portuondo, of Cuba, 
however, urged caution, for opinion 
is still divided on the influence which 
buffer stocks might have on primary 
product prices. 


POLICY FOR UNITED STATES Seeing that 
an immediate international method of 
mitigating fluctuations in raw material 
prices is unlikely, Mr. Scheyven 
thought it might be possible to ask 
the United States, the greatest eco- 
nomic power in the world, to begin 
to apply the concept of stabilization 
independently. It might reasonably 
be asked to carry out its program of 
stockpiling strategic raw materials so 
that it gives due attention to the inter- 
national repercussions of its actions 
and makes its operation an element 
of stabilization rather than an addi- 
tional cause of disorganized price 
movements. It could carry out its 
program of strategic purchase in an 
anti-cyclical spirit. 

Going one step further, the current 
program of supporting agricultural 
prices might conceivably be extended 
to world prices of industrial raw 
materials on an international scale. 
If the greatest purchaser of raw ma- 
terials in the world announced its 
intention within the next ten years 
to purchase up to a given maximum 

(Continued on page 163) 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL’S STUDY 


OF PROGRESS 


RESENT before the Trusteeship 

Council when on June 20 it began 
its examination of the Administering 
Authority’s annual report on the Afri- 
can Trust Territory of Tanganyika 
was the territory’s Governor, Sir Ed- 
ward Twining. 


Sir Edward made the opening state- 
ment relating to Tanganyika, and the 
Special Representative, Sir John Lamb, 
answered the questions which fol- 
lowed. 

Throughout the Visiting Mission’s 
report, said Sir Edward, ran the /eit 
motif that progress was too slow. The 
Government of Tanganyika had this 
sense of urgency too, and he and his 
officers at times felt impatient and 
frustrated. But they had to contend 
with causes beyond their control — 
delays in training local staff, difficul- 
ties in recruiting overseas, delays in 
delivery of supplies, the poor com- 
munications and the financial limita- 
tions. In addition there were two im- 
ponderables — Africa and the human 
element. 

Africa, the continent in which life 
was lived at the slowest tempo, was 
littered with monuments to enter- 
prises which had failed because of too 
hasty an approach. In Tanganyika 
vast distances, relatively small and 
often scattered population, great areas 
of poor soil or no water, huge tracts 
infested by the tsetse fly, and the 
primitive state of many inhabitants 
were factors which conditioned the 
rate of progress. 

There was a Swahili proverb which 
meant “haste has no blessing.” Of all 
the problems he faced in Tanganyika, 
this one of increasing the speed of 
progress was the most intractable. 
Among Africans there was fear that 
a passion for speed might destroy 
many things they cherished before 
they were replaced by something bet- 
ter and African leaders had frequently 
urged him not to move at a pace 
faster than the people could take. It 
was necessary to move surely, even if 
slowly, but he believed that as pro- 
gress continued, it would gather mo- 
mentum. This view was borne out by 
the remarkable advances of the past 
few years. 


POLITICAL AFFAIRS A real attempt was 
being made to modernize and 
strengthen the indigenous authorities 
by establishing indigenous councils at 
various levels, said Sir Edward. Some 
tribes were apathetic and one or two 
of them opposed these innovations, but 
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the Administration would persevere. 

Sir Edward described the local gov- 
ernment bodies in rural and urban 
areas, referred to in the Mission’s 
report, which the government propos- 
ed to establish. The new county coun- 
cils would be interracial, he said, and 
some of the responsibilities now vested 
with the indigenous authorities would 
be handed over to them. Proposals for 
regionalization had not found much 
support and various other proposals 
designed to achieve decentralization 
were being considered. 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS Tanganyika, declar- 
ed Sir Edward, now was witnessing 
the execution of economic projects in- 
cluded in the 1946 development plan. 
That plan, revised in 1950, had made 
a new approach to development pos- 
sible. He cited the Sukumaland scheme 
as an example of a comprehensive 
plan for development of a large area 
by a team of technical officers from 
all departments concerned. The experi- 
ence gained in this scheme had en- 
couraged similar programs and it was 


SIR EDWARD TWINING, Governor of Tang- 

anyika, who gave the Council a comprehensive 

review of recent developments in this, the 
largest of the eleven Trust Territories. 





TANGANYIKA 


hoped that ultimately they would em- 
brace the whole territory. 

Apart from schemes financed by 
the central government, he continued, 
considerable programs were being un- 
dertaken by other government agen- 
cies and by private bodies. The in- 
digenous authorities also were playing 
an increasing part in financing local 
capital projects. There were, too, the 
activities of the two great state cor- 
porations, the Overseas Food Cor- 
poration and the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation, and the substantial 
aid given by the Mutual Security 
Agency for road-building and mine 
development. 

Warning that in spite of all this 
activity it would be long before the 
territory’s full potential had been de- 
veloped, Sir Edward said care must 
be taken to keep the program properly 
balanced. Self-sufficiency in food had 
first priority. 


AGRICULTURE An agricultural revolution 
was under way. Modern methods were 
being introduced, experiments with 
improved seed, pest and disease con- 
trol, increased use of fertilizers, and 
a number of pilot plowing schemes. 

The Administration, said Sir Ed- 
ward, had made progress toward de- 
veloping a livestock industry. Here- 
tofore, while cattle had played a large 
part in the life of the African, they 
had had, “apart from a mystic value 
which is attached to them,” repre- 
sented only dead capital. Increase in 
numbers without increase in quality 
had led to destruction of the very 
pasturage on which the cattle de- 
pended. Now, however, a number of 
the principal cattle breeding tribes 
had agreed to compulsory culling and 
were producing surplus cattle for 
sale. He was sure that livestock could 
be built up into one of the territory’s 
most valuable industries. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE A new feature in 
the territory’s economic life, he said, 
was the number of factories estab- 
lished since the war. These not only 
provided the sort of work which 
Africans liked but also contributed 
toward self-sufficiency in a number 
of articles in common use. Besides the 
factories listed in the Administration’s 
report, new projects were being con- 
sidered, including a cement factory. 

Exports in 1951, said Sir Edward, 
were valued at more than £40,000,- 
000 as against only £11,000,000 in 
1947. 
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COMMUNICATIONS Citing developments 
in communications, Sir Edward said 
deep-water ports were being improved 
and 100 miles of railway were being 
built. 

The road program would cost 
£ 16,000,000, of which £8,500,000 
had so far been provided. The ter- 
ritory now had 84 airfields or landing 
grounds, he said. 


PUBLIC HEALTH While there had been 
some delay in plans for new hospitals 
and in the expansion of services, said 
Sir Edward, recruitment of doctors 
and of nursing sisters was proceed- 
ing satisfactorily and steps were being 
taken to train more Africans for 
various grades of medical work. 

Financial provisions of the medical 
department had risen from £461,000 
in 1947 to £1,145,000 in 1951 and 
the government would continue im- 
provement of medical facilities. Tan- 
ganyika had a tuberculosis hospital 
and the Administration would provide 
others as soon as there were funds. 
New leprosaria were being establish- 
ed and a survey of the incidence of 
blindness would be made. 


EDUCATION The Administration’s edu- 
cational plan was being put into 
execution as quickly as possible, Sir 
Edward told the Council. Among 
bottlenecks, the training of teachers 
was probably the most important. One 
of the leading tribes had protested 
to the Visiting Mission that, although 
they were more intelligent and pros- 
perous than the others, they were be- 
ing held down to the pace of pro- 
gress of the whole territory. That was, 
of course, untrue. If those people 
could provide the money required, the 
labor for the building, the teachers 
and the children, they would be as- 
sisted in advancing as fast as they 
wished. 

The number of pupils attending 
school in 1951 increased by 28,000 
over the previous year and financial 
provision for education had increased 
from £596,000 in 1948 to £2,400,- 
000 in 1952. Next year the Adminis- 
tration hoped to establish a second 
technical school, while a natural re- 
sources school was being set up in 
which subordinates for the agricul- 
tural, veterinary and forestry depart- 
ments would receive special training. 
A specialist school for training local 
government staff would open next 
month. The number of students from 
Tanganyika entering the Makerere 
University College had increased sat- 
isfactorily. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT The Administra- 
tion intended ultimately to abolish 
corporal punishment, Sir Edward said. 
As a first step, a bill had been pre- 
sented to the legislative council to 
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reduce materially the number of of- 
fences for which such punishment 
could be awarded. 

In view, however, of the almost 
unanimous opposition of non-officials, 
among whom the African representa- 
tives were most emphatic, it had been 
thought best to withdraw the bill for 
the time being and not to use the 
official majority in a matter of that 
nature. He had appointed a commit- 
tee to make a comprehensive study of 
the whole subject and particularly to 
ascertain the views of the African 
population. 


STATUS OF WOMEN African women, 
said Sir Edward, were the key to the 
future of Tanganyika. They were not 
only wives and mothers, but they lived 
a life of toil; “toil in the fields, toil 
in the home.” Moreover, they were 
surrounded with a number of taboos 
“which seemed to have been nicely 
arranged to allow commodities in 
short supply to be used by the men.” 

In the three tribes claiming to be the 





most advanced, he continued, the treat- 
ment of women was as bad as if not 
worse than in many other tribes. But 
it was notable that women themselves 
were making efforts to improve their 
lot. Extraordinary social difficulties 
experienced by the Bahaya tribe were 
“really a revolt by the women against 
the treatment they were accorded by 
their menfolk.” A sociological survey 
to improve the lot of the African 
housewife had been arranged. Better 
educational facilities for women — in- 
cluding more secondary education — 
were being provided and more social 
service workers were being sent out 
to live among the people. 
Tanganyika, said Sir Edward, in 
conclusion, was “a great territory, 
with bright prospects for the future, 
not only material prospects, but spir- 
itual ones, too.” And he declared his 
belief that “the three races who in- 
habit the territory can live together 
in an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and friendliness and can work to- 
gether to each other’s advantage.” 


UESTIONING OF THE SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
Q 


Following the statement by Sir Ed- 
ward Twining, President Khalidy had 
a special word of welcome for the 
Special Representative for Tanganyika, 
Sir John Lamb. He applauded be- 
stowal of a knighthood on Sir John, to 
whose “wisdom, knowledge and sense 
of humor” members of the Council 
could be a witness. 


MISSION REPORT Enrique de Marchena, 
of the Dominican Republic, then in- 
troduced the report of the Visiting 
Mission. The report was unanimous 
except for One point on public health. 
There was no discord between the 
Mission and the Administration, and 
the Mission was satisfied with the Ad- 
ministration’s observations. These com- 
ments were very promising from the 
point of view of the indigenous in- 
habitants. The members of the Mis- 
sion were particularly satisfied with 
the way in which the Administering 
Authority proposes to promote terri- 
torial consciousness of a population 
composed of various peoples, tribes 
and races separated physically owing 
to Tanganyika’s enormous size. Free- 
dom of expression was a real thing in 
the territory, said Mr. de Marchena, 
paying tribute to the Administration 
for its work in respect to this aspect of 
human freedom, 

Mr. de Marchena warmly thanked 
the Administration for the welcome it 
gave to the Visiting Mission. Every- 
thing possible was done to make 
known to all sections the presence of 
the Mission. 


Miss Minerva Bernardino, also of 
the Dominican Republic, congratulated 
Sir Edward on the part of his state- 
ment which dealt with the status of 
women. She hoped the Secretariat 
would draw this to the attention of 
the women’s organizations of the 
world. 


POLITICAL ADVANCEMENT Questions re- 
lating to political advancement were 
asked, by Benjamin Gerig, of the 
United States, Robert Scheyven, of 
Belgium, and A. A. Soldatov, of the 
USSR. 

Sir John Lamb told Mr. Gerig that 
the special commissioner investigating 
constitutional development was exam- 
ining three problems: county councils, 
decentralization—which involved re- 
gional councils, and the electoral sys- 
tem as proposed by the constitutional 
committee. Considerable attention was 
being paid to the question of small 
urban local governments, with a view 
to giving them more autonomy. 

Funds for township authorities, 22 
out of 30 of which now have their 
own budgets, were mainly provided by 
grants from the central government. 
The authorities, to a degree, controlled 
disbursement, 

The 1952 census had already begun, 
said Sir John, in answer to a question 
by Mr. Scheyven. It was a total census 
of urban populations and those living 
on the peripheries of the towns, as 
well as a census of the non-African 
population. A start had been made 
toward civil registration but a scattered 
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MOST OF TANGANYIKA’S sisal is shipped to Britain, the United States and Canada. A train- 
load of sisal leaf is here seen being hauled to the factory for drying and processing 


population and illiteracy made com- 
plete and compulsory registration im- 
practicable now. 

The fact that there were many dif- 
ferent tribes in Tanganyika, said Sir 
John in reply to another question by 
Mr. Scheyven, did not present any 
great problem. The main difficulty 
was Cattle raiding, but tribal warfare 
was no longer the normal pastime. In 
general, the tribes lived in amity. 

Mr. Soldatov asked how lack of in- 
digenous participation in the Adminis- 
tration could be reconciled with the 
Trusteeship Agreement. Sir John re- 
plied to the effect that Africans were 
only in subordinate posts. The truth 
was that there are regrettably few in 
a position to take up more responsible 
posts. It was the Administration’s ef- 
fort and hope to train them for such 
responsibilities. 

Why, Mr. Soldatov asked, was there 
only one African in an executive coun- 
cil composed of eight official and five 
non-official members? Sir John replied 
that the appointment of an African 
member was in itself a departure and 
the possibility of increasing African 
membership would be constantly in 
mind. But, as the Mission had ob- 
served, a higher standard of education, 
judgment and integrity was necessary. 
The fact that the council met frequent- 
ly in Dar-es-Salaam made it difficult 
for members who lived up-country, but 
such difficulties did not operate against 
appointments. 

Mr. Gerig and Mr. Soldatov both 
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asked about the school for training in- 
digenous inhabitants in local govern- 
ment which the Administration is 
about to open. It was designed to serve 
indigenous administrations throughout 
the whole territory, explained Sir John, 
and students would be drawn from 
employees of these administrations. He 
thought there would be 140 in the first 
classes; it was improbable that there 
would be any women for some time, 
since there were few in the indigenous 
administration. 

Courses would be designed to qual- 
ify students for improved positions, 
although the ultimate aim was to train 
new recruits for local government serv- 
ices and hold refresher courses for 
indigenous authorities. Students would 
continue to draw their pay while at 
the school. 

Mr. Soldatov asked about the com- 
position of the legislative council, 
which was planned to be seven Afri- 
cans, seven Asians, and seven Euro- 
peans. The seven Africans would rep- 
resent approximately 7,700,000 Afri- 
cans, seven Asians will represent a 
population of 71,000, but the 16,000 
Europeans will also have seven repre- 
sentatives. Did the Administration in- 
tend to guarantee democratic represen- 
tation, at least among the official 
members? 

The statement of the Secretary of 
State on the report of the constitu- 
tional development committee had not 
been made and, until it was made, 
nothing could be said in detail, replied 


Sir John, The committee had recom- 
mended that the official majority be 
retained, a point made by a number 
of minorities who felt their interests 
would thus be more adequately safe- 
guarded. The second proposal for 
parity was an effort to introduce the 
principle of partnership into the legis- 
lature and was not based on a count 
of heads. The contribution made by 
a single member of one community 
might be greater than that made by a 
thousand of another community. The 
committee felt that the suggested par- 
ity was a Wise first step toward putting 
to work the principle of common in- 
terest between the three main races. 

Swahili, Sir John said in reply to 
another question, was a_ language 
which in its present stage of develop- 
ment could not be used in debates on 
specialized or technical subjects. At 
present proceedings were in English 
because Council members of all three 
races used that language. If the need 
arose, he believed permission could be 
granted for members to use Swahili. 
The Administration had set up an East 
African Committee to bring about a 
degree of uniformity in the different 
forms and to build up the language. 
Swahili publications are increasing 
rapidly and a bureau has been set up 
to produce literature in that language. 

It was true, Sir John told Mr. Solda- 
tov, that at present there was only one 
African in the senior service. But now 
that Makerere University College was 
able to award degrees, there would be 
opportunity for Africans to qualify 
themselves for higher posts. Qualifi- 
cations required depended on the post. 
The holder of an office domiciled in 
the territory received three-fifths of 
the salary which would be paid to a 
holder recruited overseas. 

Mr. Soldatov asked about the inter- 
territorial organization under which 
certain Tanganyikan services were ad- 
ministered jointly with those of the 
contiguous British territories of Kenya 
and Uganda. 

This organization was not a political 
but an administrative matter, said Sir 
John. The separate legislatures of the 
three territories had agreed that there 
should be certain common services. 
This had not hindered the territory’s 
advancement toward self-government; 
when the arrangements came up for 
renewal in the territorial legislature, 
all African members had voted for 
their extension. 

Tanganyika, with no sacrifice of 
sovereignty, had benefitted in many 
ways from these amalgamations, When 
a severe drought had necessitated 
transport of water to certain parts of 
the territory, Sir John said, the prob- 
lem could not have been met without 
rolling stock from the Kenya railways. 


SUFFRAGE Questions about popular 
representation in elections were asked 
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by Mr. Soldatov. In areas wnere popu- 
lar representation had been introduced, 
said Sir John, the whole adult popula- 
tion shared in elections. In many 
areas that also included women. One 
tribe had stipulated that a minimum 
number of the elected representatives 
on the council should be women. 

So far as central legislation was con- 
cerned, there was as yet no electoral 
system for any race or for either sect, 
but the introduction of such a system 
was being studied by the special com- 
mission considering the report of the 
constitutional development committee. 


ECONOMIC ADVANCEMENT Mr. Gerig, 
when the Council turned to economic 
advancement, asked about loans to in- 
dividual Africans and the question of 
credit facilities. It was normal, said 
Sir John, to require some form of se- 
curity for loans out of public funds. 
Because most Africans preferred to 
work their lands according to the tribal 
land tenure system, under which they 
did not hold individual title, difficul- 
ties arose. The Land Utilization Board 
was trying to work out a system of 
land tenure for Africans and the Ad- 
ministration was considering the ex- 
tent to which it could relax credit con- 
trols. Increasing effort would be made 
to get Africans to combine co-opera- 
tively and then take advantage of 
loans, either directly or through the 
indigenous authorities. 





AGRICULTURE Questions about land 
tenure, agricultural products and water 
resources were asked by Mr. Gerig, 
Francis Hure, of France, and G. R. 
Laking, of New Zealand. A project 
for damming rivers on the slopes of 
Kilimanjaro, to conserve water for 
irrigation, had been delayed by the 
need for conservation measures on the 
hill slopes, although development of 
water supplies in the area continued, 
declared Sir John. A start had been 
made toward a survey of the Panjani 
River basin in connection with an ir- 
rigation project. None of the expendi- 
ture for the ground-nut scheme, he 
said in reply to Mr. Hure, fell upon 
the territorial budget. 

The use of agricultural machinery 
was increasing constantly, said Sir 
John in reply to a question by Mr. 
Soldatov. Tractors and plows were 
used in indigenous agricultural schemes 
such as the pilot plowing schemes. 


LAND ALIENATION Mr. Soldatov also 
asked about the membership and func- 
tioning of the Land Utilization Board. 
Up to the present, said Sir John, the 
Board had dealt largely with re-aliena- 
tion of already alienated lands. Pre- 
viously there had been two Africans 
on the Board but as a result of re- 
quests and recommendations that the 
number of Africans both on the Board 
and on the provincial committees be 
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increased, there would now, he 
thought, be four. Their advice would 
be of the greatest value when the 
Board began evolving a suitable system 
of African Jand tenure. The effort now 
was to stress the best possible use of 
the land for the benefit of the territory 
and its inhabitants and the first ques- 
tion to be decided was whether aliena- 
tion to a non-African would be detri- 
mental to the interests of the people. 
When it was decided that land could 
be alienated, an effort was made to 
select a person most likely to fulfil 
the conditions to be laid down in con- 
nection with the right of occupancy. 
Great care was taken to safeguard the 
interests of the indigenous people. 

Sir John, in response to a question 
by S. S. Liu, of China, said mechani- 
cal cultivation of rice in the southern 
region of Rufigi had been very success- 
ful. This region had a large rice-grow- 
ing potential and there were co-opera- 
tives of rice growers and rice market- 
ers. He thought there was a bright 
future for rice production. 


MINING Questions about mining were 
asked by Mr. Liu and Mr. de Mar- 
chena. The future of the territory’s 
diamond resources, said Sir John, de- 
pended entirely upon the world mar- 
ket. Originally there had been an 
agreement under which producers were 
assured ten per cent of world sales. 
Difficulties between producers and the 
diamond-buying corporations had pro- 
duced a hiatus, but a new agreement 
for four years now had been drawn up. 

Gold mining was carried out under 
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SIR JOHN LAMB, who answered members’ 
questions during the examination of the Tang- 
anyika report, is now a familiar figure at the 
Trusteeship Council’s meetings. He first ap- 
peared as Special Representative for Tangan- 
yika at the Council’s session in 1948, 


considerable difficulties; the ores thus 
far were not rich and the overhead 
high in comparison with the quantity 
produced. Gold mining concerns were 
working on a low margin of profit and 
for a period had actually, he believed, 
been working at a loss. The problem 
of the companies was that develop- 
ment of the mines was difficult while 
they were running on such a low profit 
margin. 


TRANSPORT Mr. Scheyven, Mon Chao 
Jotisi Devakul, of Thailand, and Mr. 
de Marchena asked questions about 
transport and communications. Sir 
John told Mr. Scheyven that there 
were several public bus services. He 
was not aware that African capital was 
invested in any of these, but there was 
a good deal of Asian capital. There 
was nothing, however, to prevent Afri- 
cans from operating public service 
vehicles. 

Questions by Mr. Devakul and Mr. 
de Marchena elicited from Sir John 
a statement that a projected railway 
line from Morogoro to Korogwe would 
link the two existing systems, now sep- 
arated by some 150 miles. The Ad- 
ministration believed this project held 
high priority in East Africa’s railway 
development. 


SOCIAL ADVANCEMENT In answer to 
questions by Mr. de Marchena, Sir 
John said that a woman social welfare 
worker had been sent to the district 
occupied by the Haya tribe to make 
a sociological study of the status of 
women there, a special problem men- 
tioned in the Visiting Mission’s re- 
port. A medical study had been car- 
ried out by a physician, added Sir 
John, and this now was being printed. 

When Mr. Soldatov asked why the 
General Assembly's resolution for 
elimination of corporal punishment 
had not been carried out, Sir John 
quoted from Sir Edward Twining’s 
statement which had cited opposition 
by African representatives and the 
appointment of a special committee 
to study the subject. Sir Alan Burns 
reiterated the United Kingdom’s 
stated aim to abolish this punishment 
eventually. 

Mr. Soldatov also asked about pro- 
visions in the Tanganyika criminal 
code relating to arrest without war- 
rant. The provisions of the code re- 
mained in force, Sir John said, 
adding that they applied, without dis- 
crimination, to everyone. 


LABOR CONDITIONS Questions on labor 
conditions were asked by Mr. Solda- 
tov, Mr. Liu, Miss Bernardino and 
Mr. Scheyven. The need for more 
skilled craftsmen was fully realized, 
Sir John told Mr. Soldatov, and the 
Administration would try to establish 
additional training centres as soon as 
possible. The education department 
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hoped within the next few years to 
build two or three schools similar to 
that at Ifunda. 


Increased wages had resulted in in- 
creased absenteeism — something he 
was sure was not confined to Tan- 
ganyika. 

In reply to Mr. Liu, Sir John said 
a shortage of skills was most severe 
in regard to such craftsmen as car- 
penters, builders and mechanics. 

Laborers and their families en 
route to other places of employment 
were cared for in transit centres which 
provided medical, cooking and other 
facilities, he told Miss Bernardino. 

Sir John agreed with Mr. Scheyven 
that it would be right for private in- 
dustry to pay workers for a day of 
rest, as were government workers. He 
explained that in many places wages 
were paid for workdays and rations 
issued to workers on recognized days 
of rest. 


LIVING STANDARDS A committee on 
rising costs, said Sir John, in answer 
to Mr. Gerig, had made recommenda- 
tions which formed part of a program 
on the cost of living. The committee 
had concluded that the workers’ out- 
put should be increased. This in- 
volved such factors as the workers’ 
education, physical health and proper 
supervision as well as wage increases. 

Mr. Soldatov and Mr. Gerig asked 
questions about public health. There 
had been improvement during 1951 
in the recruitment of medical staff, 
Sir John told Mr. Gerig, who had 
cited a figure in the Visiting Mission’s 
report which gave a total of 80 medi- 
cal officers, with a target of 120. 


DISEASE epidemic diseases mentioned 
in the report, said Sir John in reply 
to Mr. Soldatov, were those common 
to tropical countries. Every effort 
was made to deal with them. He men- 
tioned vaccination campaigns against 
smallpox and sleeping sickness settle- 
ments, bush clearance and the fight 
against the tsetse fly in connection 
with trypanosomiasis. 

The shortage of medical staff had 
nothing to do with the outbreak of 
epidemics, Sir John continued, al- 
though it made them more difficult to 
deal with. 

Mr. Soldatov asked what was being 
done to care for an estimated 75,000 
lepers, quoting from the report that 
there were an estimated 100,000 lep- 
ers and 27 leprosaria, the largest of 
which could care for 1,000 patients. 
There were in addition, said Sir John, 
a number of camps or dispensaries 
where treatment was given and the 
100,000 figure included cases of vary- 
ing stages, many of which could be 
treated at such places. Later, Sir 
John told Miss Bernardino that an- 
other leprosarium was being built. 
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To another question by Mr. Solda- 
tov, Sir John said that although there 
were not enough maternity clinics to 
care for the needs of the population, 
the number was not negligible. Facili- 
ties would be increased under the 
medical expansion program. 

It was necessary to have separate 
hospital wards for the different racial 
groups, Sir John explained in reply 
to Miss Bernardino, because their 
customs differed greatly, and they 
wished, as a rule, to follow their own 
ways of life while in hospital. 


HOUSING Questions about housing 
were asked by Miss Bernardino and 
J. V. Scott, of New Zealand. The 
Special Representative said the Geita 
Goldmining Company was drawing 
plans for new accommodations for 
their workers to replace those which 
had been found unsatisfactory by the 
Visiting Mission. 

The Administration’s program would 
produce more houses not only for 
indigenous government workers but 
for other members of the community. 

The problem of juvenile delin- 
quency existed only in the towns, Sir 
John told Miss Bernardino. The Ad- 
ministration was placing its hopes in 
a probation system which had been 
successful in Dar-es-Salaam and now 
had been extended to other centres. 

Mr. Soldatov asked for an explana- 
tion of the failure of independent 
African-owned newspapers referred to 
in the annual report. Their failure, 
said Sir John, could only be explained 
by the fact that they were indepen- 


dent. It was possible to maintain a 
paper only if it was a paying proposi- 
tion and these had not been well- 
managed. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT Questions 
regarding educational advancement 
were asked by Mr. Soldatov, Mr. 
Gerig and Miss Bernardino. Mr. Sol- 
datov asked why expenditures for 
African students were so much 
smaller than those for European stu- 
dents. The reasons, said Sir John, had 
been explained at previous sessions 
but he wished to stress one point, that 
under present arrangements non-Afri- 
cans paid heavily for the education 
of the children in their communities. 
They produced the funds and their 
authorities controlled the expendi- 
tures. 

In reply to another question by 
Mr. Soldatov, Sir John said that the 
reason European children had been 
forced to go out of the territory for 
secondary education was that until 
recently Tanganyika had not pro- 
vided secondary education for Euro- 
peans. It had been available only for 
Asians and Africans. 

When Mr. Soldatov asked why ra- 
cial discrimination existed in the sal- 
aries of indigenous teachers, which 
were much smaller than those of 
Europeans, Sir John replied that the 
distinction did not involve racial dis- 
crimination but reflected a difference 
in qualifications. 

What, asked Mr. Gerig, was being 
done to prevent the post-primary stu- 
dents from reverting to illiteracy? 





A VIEW of Tanganyika’s Great North Road, looking toward Mbeya, near the south-western 
boundary of the territory. The town of Mbeya is an important mining and agricultural centre. 
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Plans to that end, said Sir John, were 
concentrated mainly on the provision 
of suitable literature. The East Afri- 
can Literacy Bureau had an important 
part in this and the Administration 
also made an effort to produce ma- 
terial in Swahili. The district news- 
papers also played a part. 

The Visiting Mission, Miss Bernar- 
dino noted, had suggested that the 


OBSERVATIONS 


HEN the Council finished its 

questioning of the Special Rep- 
resentative for Tanganyika, the mem- 
bers made their observations and the 
Special Representative his concluding 
statement. A number of points from 
these are summarized below. 


UNITED STATES: Benjamin Gerig 


Tanganyika’s progress had _ been 
considerable. The proposal for equal 
representation of the three main races 
in the legislative council was a useful 
interim measure although not. satis- 
factory as a long-term solution. It 
agreed with the Visiting Mission’s 
view, endorsed by the Administration, 
that the real solution lay in the forma- 
tion of political groups on the basis of 
social and economic issues rather than 
On racial lines. 

Mr. Gerig commended progress in 
developing local government in certain 
areas and hoped that similar develop- 
ments might be brought about in other 
parts of the territory soon. He also 
welcomed Administration assurances 
regarding control of private develop- 
ment schemes to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the indigenous people. 

Health measures had improved but 
he shared the Visiting Mission’s view 
that further expansion of medical 
services was urgently needed. 

He recommended that measures be 
taken to ensure satisfactory employ- 
ment conditions for Tanganyikan labor 
outside the territory and, on education, 
urged a review, with a view to further 
expansion, of that part of the ten- 
year plan relating to post-primary 
education. 


CHINA: S. S. Liv 


Lively discussion in Tanganykia of 
the report of the committee on consti- 
tutional development was a_ healthy 
indication of the inhabitants’ interest 
in their own political destiny. There 
had been progress in regional and 
local government, but there was room 
for sustained and intensified effort. 
Additional steps, such as increas 5 in 
salaries and improved working condi- 
tions, should be taken on behalf of 
Africans in the civil service. 


Measures had been taken to ensure 
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Administration issue pamphlets in 
Swahili, using United Nations ma- 
terial. The Administration, said Sir 
John, recently had requested informa- 
tion material from the United Na- 
tions and hoped that its request for 
articles suitable for translation into 
Swahili would be met. It was also 
receiving posters and film strips from 
the United Nations. 


OF MEMBERS 


self-sufficiency in food and to en- 
courage cash crops. The progress in 
rice cultivation was particularly grati- 
fying — this was a field in which 
mechanized farming had been em- 
ployed to good advantage. He hoped 
such efforts would continue. 

Mr. Liu looked forward to fulfill- 
ment of the Administration’s intention 
to strengthen African representation 
on the Land Utilization Board. 

Present medical and health facili- 
ties were inadequate and called for 
expansion, The remarks of the terri- 
tory’s Governor on that subject had 
been assuring. 

He hoped the Administration would 
immediately consider the Visiting Mis- 
sion’s views on wages and working 
conditions and adopt measures to 
relieve present hardships. And he en- 
dorsed also the Mission’s observations 
on educational development, particu- 
larly with regard to establishment of 
a university. Commending dissemina- 
tion of information material about the 
United Nations, he suggested that the 
United Nations Department of Public 
Information supply any further infor- 
mation material which might be 
needed. 


NEW ZEALAND: Leslie Knox Munro 


Tanganyika was the most important 
Trust Territory, from the standpoint 
of size and population, the progress 
of which toward self-government and 
independence was reviewed by the 
Council. It was clear that continued 
progress had been made in many 
fields and equally clear that political 
development must of necessity be solw. 
His delegation awaited with interest 
the final decision on the constitution 
of the revised council. 

There was no territorial conscious- 
ness and New Zealand was glad that 
the Administration was making every 
effort to widen the people’s horizon. 
It agreed with the Administration that 
encouragement of amalgamations and 
federations of tribal units was an im- 
portant step. New Zealand commended 
the Visiting Mission’s suggestion that 
creating Tanganyikan citizenship 
would contribute greatly to territorial 
consciousness. 


He agreed with the Visiting Mission 





that the Administration should con- 
tinue to exercise legislative control in 
the interests of all communities until 
the legislature could be established on 
a more representative basis. He wel- 
comed the Administration’s prompt 
action in appointing an African mem- 
ber to the executive council. 

Mr. Munro, associating himself with 
the Visiting Mission’s views, urged 
early implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the constitutional com- 
mittee, Once a decision had been taken. 
He commended the Administration 
for its assurance on efforts to establish 
native councils at various levels; also 
the Administration’s general agree- 
ment with the Visiting Mission on 
wider African participation in the 
economic life of the territory. 

He was gratified about progress in 
the status of African women. He 
hoped for action to improve living 
conditions of lower-paid Africans. 

The Administering Authority had a 
heavy and crucial responsibility in 
Tanganykia and he congratulated it on 
results so far achieved. 


THAILAND: Mon Chao Jotisi Devakul 


The Thai delegation was glad to 
note the Governor’s statement that 
bitterness over the proposed reconsti- 
tution of the legislative assembly had 
been short-lived and confined to a 
small minority. This bitterness was 
related to the question of equal rep- 
resentation among the three existing 
communities. The Mission’s opinion, 
with which the Administering Au- 
thority agreed, was that all communal 
interests should be subordinated to the 
interest of the territory and all who 
lived there encouraged to become good 
Tanganyikans. 

Because experience was the best 
teacher, the Thai delegation wished to 
emphasize the Mission’s observation 
regarding the time limit for implemen- 
tation of the recommendations by the 
committee on constitutional develop- 
ment. European and Asian members 
of the legislative assembly should be 
elected as soon as possible and the 
additional African members appointed 
pending speedy elaboration of an 
electoral system for all communities. 
This would help to eliminate friction 
caused by too much theorizing and 
would be an educative process for the 
African population as well, Thailand 
was pleased, too, that the Administra- 
tion was considering the Mission’s 
suggestion regarding citizenship status. 


His delegation agreed with the Visit- 
ing Mission’s recommendation that a 
common pattern of African local 
government should be decided upon 
for the whole territory, even though it 
might not be possible, except in a few 
districts, to introduce it now. Such a 
pattern of African local government 
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would give administrative officers a 
clear-cut objective to work for. 


The Thai member of the Visiting 
Mission had been much impressed by 
the success of the co-operatives he had 
seen; for the moment they were the 
most effective way in which Africans 
could compete in trade. 

The Thai delegation was glad to 
note steps to improve social and health 
facilities and found most encouraging 
the Governor’s statement of intention 
to develop the status of women. It 
was also gratified that the Administra- 
tion agreed with the Visiting Mission 
on establishment of a Tanganyikan 
university. 

The Thai member of the Visiting 
Mission also had been favorably im- 
pressed with the atmosphere of free- 
dom in the territory. Thailand con- 
gratulated the Administration on 
progress made. 


AUSTRALIA: A. H. Loomes 


Progress of the territory appeared 
very satisfactory. The Visiting Mission 
was to be commended for the objective 
and constructive nature of its criti- 
cisms; and the Administration for its 
committee On constitutional develop- 
ment made up of representatives of 
all communities, the extension of local 
government and the development of 
modern local government bodies from 
existing African institutions. Partici- 
pation of indigenous inhabitants in 
local councils was important and ef- 
fective training for self-government, 
and so also was the development of 
township authorities. The Administra- 
tion’s general policy of modifying and 
developing the traditional tribal struc- 
ture had shown comendable progress. 


But the Council should realize that 
progress in such a territory necessarily 
was slow and that an attempt at rapid 
political advancement would do more 
harm than good. The orderly and 
progressive development of Tangan- 
yika’s judicial organization was grati- 
fying and the Visiting Mission had 
properly made favorable comment on 
the new local courts. 


While there had been no major 
change in economic policy during the 
year, the territory had made satisfac- 
tory economic progress. He mentioned 
in this connection the stimulation and 
development of mechanical rice farm- 
ing and the development of co-oper- 
atives, a form of joint enterprise he 
thought well suited to Tanganyika. 


The development of indigenous dis- 
trict newspapers encouraged by the 
Administration was promising, and 
another significant step was the estab- 
lishment of a training school in print- 
ing. The Administration’s education 
program was highly satisfactory and 
Australia had been particularly grati- 
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fied to note the establishment of the 
technical training school at Ifunda 
with accommodation for 500 trainees. 


FRANCE: Léon Pigon 


The abundance of information re- 
garding Tanganyika evidenced great 
activity in all fields. As to the recom- 
mendations of the committee on con- 
stitutional development, while France 
fully appreciated their importance, it 
believed it best to await the decision 
of the United Kingdom Government 
before detailed discussion. 

The Administration was on firm 
ground in development of the judicial 
organization, he said, and his delega- 
tion had been gratified to learn of the 
importance attached by the Governor 
to the education and emancipation of 
African women. 

Women were a highly important 
influence which could not be neglec- 
ted without exposing the indigenous 
population to the most serious dangers. 


BELGIUM: Robert Scheyven 


His delegation noted with satisfac- 
tion that the few Europeans in the 
territory were making an important 
contribution toward raising the intel- 
lectual level of Africans and in pro- 
moting both the territory’s economic 
development and the political develop- 
ment of African society. He empha- 
sized the need for caution in intro- 
ducing constitutional changes; to act 
otherwise would be to invite failure. 
It was important not to overturn 
custom and tradition. 

His delegation had noted the suc- 
cessful efforts of the Administration 
to improve agriculture and _ stock 
raising. The building of roads and of 
a new railway were also factors in 
promoting prosperity. 

The considerably increased expendi- 
tures on health and education showed 
the Administration’s interest in those 
fields. The work done in technical 
education was remarkable. 


U.S.S.R.: Aleksander A. Soldatov 


The Administering Authority had 
fulfilled neither its obligations under 
the United Nations Charter nor under 
the Trusteeship Agreement. It had 
neither adopted measures to promote 
political, economic and social progress 
in Tanganyika nor steps for progress 
in education and progressive develop- 
ment toward self-government. The 
United Kingdom, with the aim of 
exploiting local and human resources, 
continued a policy calculated to 
strengthen the colonial system. 

An example of this colonial policy 
was the administrative union of Tan- 
ganyika with the neighboring British 
territories of 


Kenya and Uganda, 


which was a crude violation of the 
Charter and the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment. 


Mr. Soldatov criticized the Admin- 
istration On specific points citing, in 
a number of cases, passages from the 
Administering Authority’s annual re- 
port, the Visiting Mission’s report or 
from petitions. The Administration, 
he charged, did not promote participa- 
tion by the indigenous inhabitants in 
the territorial administration or train- 
ing for such participation. The Afri- 
can population was not properly rep- 
resented on the territorial and legis- 
lative councils which, he declared, 
were without real power anyway. 
The legislative council had refused to 
recognize Swahili as a second official 
language. 


All important civil service posts, 
he said, were occupied by Europeans 
and there was racial discrimination 
in wage scales for government service. 
The Administration was not promot- 
ing the evolution of the indigenous 
population from the tribal system to 
a system of democratic self-govern- 
ment. 


The Administration was not taking 
steps for economic progress of the 
indigenous population nor was it de- 
veloping industry. Economically, Tan- 
ganyika was merely an appendage of 
the metropolitan power, which obtain- 
ed from it raw materials and cheap 
labor. Agricultural methods were still 
primitive and land alienation con- 
tinued on an increasing scale. More 
than one-third of the cultivated land 
had been alienated. 

A head tax and a hut tax still ex- 
isted, and the Council should recom- 
mend measures to replace this poll tax 
with a progressive tax system which 
would take into account the actual re- 
sources of the indigenous inhabitants 
— who lived in miserable conditions 
and were in no position to pay either 
the head tax or the hut tax. 

The indigenous population had no 
rights at all and the Administration 
carried out a policy of crude racial 
discrimination in every sphere. The 
so-called rights and freedoms which 
existed could be judged on the basis 
of the Tanganyika criminal code, 
which provided for arrest without war- 
rant, 

There was still corporal punishment; 
the Administration had not fulfilled 
the requirements of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution calling for its 
immediate elimination. 

Health conditions were poor and 
facilities and staff inadequate. There 
were only fifty physicians for a popu- 
lation of almost eight million. In spite 
of this shortage of medical person- 
nel, there were no medical schools. 


Although Tanganyika was almost 
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completely illiterate, the Administra- 
tion adopted no measures to ensure 
educational opportunities to the in- 
digenous population. There was ra- 
cial discrimination in expenditure for 
education; the expenditure on an 
African student was 39 times less than 
that on a European student and a 
European teacher received almost ten 
times as much as an African teacher. 

Finally Mr. Soldatov submitted a 
seven-point proposal that the Council 
recommend that the Administration 
(1) establish legislative and adminis- 
trative organs which were not subor- 
dinate to any organs established on the 
basis of a union with neighboring ter- 
ritories and take measures to ensure 
participation of the indigenous popu- 
lation in the legislative, executive and 
judiciary organs; (2) adopt measures 
to ensure transition of the people from 
the tribal system to one of democratic 
self-government; (3) end its anti- 
democratic policy of allowing racial 
discrimination in violation of the 
rights and interests of the indigenous 
population; (4) return all land alien- 
ated from the indigenous population in 
any form and prohibit future aliena- 
tion; (5) adopt measures to substitute 
a progressive taxation system for the 
poll tax; (6) increase budget alloca- 
tions for health services; (7) increase 
budget allocations for education and 
other cultural requirements. 


EL SALVADOR: Carlos Serrano Garcia 


Tanganyika had made considerable 
progress toward the goal of autonomy; 
the steps for constitutional reform 
had already begun to be carried out. 
His delegation hoped that studies on 
the question of establishing Tangan- 
yika citizenship would be undertaken 
as soon as possible and that efforts 
to promote territorial consciousness 
would continue. 

The economic picture seemed satis- 
factory; the territory was fairly pros- 
perous and its trade balance favorable. 
Social progress also was satisfactory 
and he was particularly gratified by 
the progress made in the status of 
women. 

Advances in education had been 
considerable. His delegation hoped the 
Administration would intensify its ef- 
forts to set up an institution of higher 
learning for the indigenous people. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Enrique de Marchena 


His delegation was gratified by the 
appearance before the Council of the 
Governor of Tanganyika; this was an 
example which should be followed by 
other administering authorities. Direct 
contact between the Council and the 
highest officials in the Trust Terri- 
tories would greatly promote good 
relations. 

The Dominican Republic associated 
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itself with the conclusions of the Vis- 
iting Mission’s report and hoped they 
would be taken fully into account by 
the drafting committee. 

The experiment of establishing a 
district council in Sukumaland was 
a forward step in political develop- 
ment, he said. The Council should 
follow this experiment very closely and 
any other experiments intended to 
promote territorial consciousness. 


He hoped the Administration would 
continue to give its attention to par- 
ticipation of indigenous inhabitants 
in the administrative services. 

The manner in which the territory’s 
economic services, particularly in the 
field of industry, were developing, had 
been noted with interest by his delega- 
tion. 

Advancement in the social and edu- 
cational fields was satisfactory. His 
delegation had been gratified to learn 
what was being done to disseminate 
information about the United Nations 
and he hoped an effort would be made 
to spread as much information as pos- 
sible on the work of the Trusteeship 
Council, particularly as it concerned 
Tanganyika. 

ADMINISTRATIVE UNIONS Before Sir John 
Lamb, the Special Representative, 
made his closing statement, Sir Alan 
Burns introduced his alternate, W. A. 
C. Mathieson. Mr. Mathieson, he said, 
had attended the meetings of the com- 
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mittee on administrative unions, whose 
report on Tanganyika now was before 
the Council. 


The representative of the U.S.S.R., 
said Mr. Mathieson, had cited the 
administrative union of Tanganyika 
with the British territories of Uganda 
and Kenya as a crude violation of the 
United Nations Charter and the Trus- 
teeship Agreement. In the Administer- 
ing Authority’s view, there was no 
truth in these allegations. The Trustee- 
ship Agreement provided that “the 
Administering Authority shall be en- 
titled to constitute Tanganyika into a 
customs, fiscal or administrative union 
for federation with adjacent terri- 
tories under its sovereignty or con- 
trol, and to establish common services 
between such territories and Tangan- 
yika where such measures are not in- 
consistent with the basic objectives 
of the international Trusteeship Sys- 
tem and with the terms of this agree- 
ment.” 


His Government’s view that action 
taken under that article was not in- 
consistent with the objectives of the 
Trusteeship System or the terms of the 
Trusteeship Agreement, was fortified 
by the opinion of the Visiting Mission 
and by the work of the Council’s com- 
mittee on administrative unions. 

After Mr. Mathieson had made 
some further observations on various 


aspects of the report of the commit- 
tee on administrative unions, the 
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STREET SCENE in Kondoa Irangi, administrative centre of a tribal district in the Central Province 
of Tanganyika. The houses seen here are typical of African dwellings in the Trust Territory. 
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Council’s President invited Sir John 
Lamb, the Special Representative, to 
the Council table. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE’S REPLY Several 
members had mentioned the abund- 
ance of information available on the 
year’s work in Tanganyika and he 
would like to add his own tribute to 
the Visiting Mission, said Sir John. 
Having himself travelled through 
Tanganyika with the Mission, he wish- 
ed other territories might enjoy the 
visit of missions with an energy, ob- 
jectivity and sincerity equal to that 
which visited Tanganyika. 

With one notable exception, all 
Council members had noted progress 
and acknowledged difficulties facing 
the Administration. The Administra- 
tion still had a long way to go but t: 
main point was to be sure that it was 
on the right road. 

Noting that there had been con- 
siderable interest in the report of the 
constitutional development committee, 
he said information had just been re- 
ceived that the Secretary of State had 
made his awaited statement in the 
United Kingdom Parliament. 

This statement said the Government 
accepted the recommendation of the 
constitutional development committee 
that the unofficial seats on Tangan- 
yika’s legislative council be divided 
equally among the three main racial 
groups — Africans, Asians and Euro- 
peans. The recommendation that the 
official majority in the Council be 
retained also had been accepted by 
the United Kingdom Government, Sir 
John said. There remained the report 
of the Special Commissioner which 
would deal with details of the con- 
stitutional development program. Suc- 
cess of these reforms was, of course, 
entirely dependent upon success in 
development of local government. 

Political development must be slow 
if it was to be sure. But he was con- 
fident that succeeding annual reports 
would evidence increased momentum. 

Progress in the economic field was 
rapid, he said. Priority was being given 
to self-sufficiency in food and after 
that to development of communica- 
tions. He cited the Kilimanjaro Native 
Co-operative Union, Ltd., as an out- 
standing example of African participa- 
tion in economic development. 

Ultimate social goals were still far 
ahead, but every effort was being made 
to speed development. The Council, 
members of which had expressed in- 
terest in the Governor’s statement re- 
garding the status of women, could 
see the importance attached by the 
Administration to this problem. 

The report of the Visiting Mission 
would serve to refute any allegations 
that freedom of speech and freedom 
of information were being denied. As 
to labor problems, references had been 
made to the need for stabilization. The 
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importance of this was recognized and 
receiving careful attention, including 
the need for improved working condi- 
tions, improvement in the health of 
workers, increased facilities for tech- 
nical training and adequate supervi- 
sion. 

There was much information on 
educational development both in the 
report of the Visiting Mission and in 
the Administration’s report. He would 
content himself with quoting the 
words said by the Governor, “the 
approved development plan is being 
put into execution as fast as it can 
be done.” A Council member had 
described the plan as, in his view, 
sound. The Administration’s hope and 
confidence was that the plan was both 
sound and realistic. 

On all these matters the conclusions 
and recommendations of the Visiting 
Mission were receiving full considera- 
tion. 

Sir John then turned to criticisms 
by Mr. Soldatov. Mr. Soldatov had 
spoken of inter-territorial organiza- 
tions, charging that these common 
services constituted political fusion. 
Most of that ground had been cov- 
ered by Mr. Mathieson, but if one 
point had been made abundantly clear, 
it was that the organization does not 
represent political fusion. 

The U.S.S.R. representative had 
charged that Africans were not al- 
lowed to participate in the Govern- 
ment. Apparently he saw no good in 
the recommendation of the constitu- 
tional development committee and, 
contrary to all other views, saw in 
the-attempt to introduce the principle 
of partnership nothing but crude ra- 
cial discrimination, 

The U.S.S.R. representative had 
said that establishment of a junior 
and senior civil service carried out 
the policy of racial discrimination, 
but this system had been introduced 
for the express purpose of building 
up a service on a non-racial basis. 

The U.S.S.R. representative had 
produced his annual arguments re- 
garding what he called continuance 
of the tribal system, but had ob- 
Stinately ignored all the information 
put at his disposal to show how tribal 
constitutions were being modernized 
to bring them into line with present- 
day concepts of local government. The 
process in Tanganyika was one of 
evolution, not revolution. 

Mr. Soldatov had said nothing was 
being done to bring about industrial 
advancement and the Administration’s 
attempts to improve agricultural meth- 
ods, including, presumably, achieve- 
ment of self-sufficiency in food, were 
intended — according to him — only 
to make the territory an agricultural 
dependency. 

On the question of land utilization, 
did the U.S.S.R. representative believe 
that setting aside of forest areas, with 





all that it meant for the benefit of 
the country and its people, was noth- 
ing less than wicked alienation of 
land? 

Sir John then analyzed several pe- 
titions which had been quoted by the 
U.S.S.R. representative, to show that 
the circumstances were not as set forth 
by the petitioners. 

On the question of poll and house 
taxes, he asked how the U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative proposed that the Admin- 
istration raise the additional funds 
which he said should be appropriated 
for social and other services. All com- 
munities must contribute their share 
to the territory’s advancement. 

Mr. Soldatov had made no mention 
of free primary education. He had 
talked about fees for secondary educa- 
tion and for Makerere University but 
had ignored what had been said about 
provision for the remission of these 
fees and the extent to which these 
fees were borne by the Government. 

As to the U.S.S.R. representative’s 
comments on the criminal procedure 
code, Sir John wondered whether the 
powers of arrest were different from 
those in other civilized countries. They 
were non-racial in character and not 
directed against any one section of 
the population. 

The U.S.S.R. representative had 
said that no measures had been taken 
for progress in medicine and educa- 
tion. His observations were full of 
misrepresentations; for example, he 
had said that there were only fifty 
physicians in the territory, but there 
was actually a total of 308. 

In conclusion, Sir John told the 
Council that Sir Edward Twining, 
Tanganyika’s Governor, was visiting 
the Headquarters of the United Na- 
tions specialized agencies in Paris, 
Geneva, and Rome on his way back to 
the territory to see what they could 
do to help in its advancement. While 
in New York, he had consulted with 
the Director-General of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Admin- 
istration. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION Mr. Soldatov 
replied briefly to the Special Represen- 
tative’s comment on his charges re- 
garding Tanganyika. The Special Rep- 
resentative, he said, had not refuted a 
single fact he had adduced, 

These facts were taken from of- 
ficial reports; he was convinced they 
did not give the absolutely true posi- 
tion in the territory but that ac- 
tually the situation was even worse. 

He was not denying, Sir John re- 
joined that the U.S.S.R. representative 
had based his statements on quotations 
from the annual report or from the 
Visiting Mission’s report. But he had 
twisted and turned these quotations to 
make them mean something entirely 
different from what they were _ in- 
tended to mean. 
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COUNCIL REGRETS FORCIBLE 


EVICTION 


OR hundreds of years the African 

tribe of the Wameru grazed their 
cattle and cultivated their crops on 
the fertile slopes of Meru Mountain, 
from which they derived their name, 
in north-eastern Tanganyika. Between 
1925 and 1939 the 16,000  tribes- 
eople were allowed to purchase farms 
which had been formerly alienated by 
the German regime in the Trust Ter- 
ritory. The Wameru had then been 
assured by the Administering Au- 
thority (Britain) that these lands 
would remain Wameru tribal lands 
forever. 

Some two years ago, however, the 
Wameru were informed by the Tan- 
ganyikan Government that under a 
land resettlement scheme they would 
have to move to new lands. The tribe 
protested and then _ petitioned the 
United Nations to ask the Administer- 
ing Authority not to carry out the 
scheme. They charged that they were 
being forced to move to_ inferior 
lands in order to make way for 
European settlers and that evictions 
already carried out had caused great 
suffering and loss to their people. In 
its written observations on the tribe’s 
petition the Administering Authority 
said that the land scheme was part 
of a general plan which would be 
“greatly in the interests of the African 
population and beneficial to the 
Wameru tribe.” The land transfer, 
said the Administering Authority, had 
been announced first in 1949 under 
recommendations made _ by _ the 
Arusha-Moshi Lands Commission, 
but no protests by the tribespeople 
had been made until — recently. 
Adequate help and full compensation 
would be given to the Wameru who 
would receive new lands free of cost. 

The tribe’s complaints against their 
alleged forcible eviction from their 
traditional homeland have been con- 
sidered by the Trusteeship Council 
which, on July 22, adopted a com- 
prehensive resolution on the subject. 
In this resolution the Council, among 
other things expressed regret at the 
forcible evictions, asked the Adminis- 
tering Authority to relieve the hard- 
ships suffered by the tribe during their 
removal, and to compensate them 
generously for losses they had _ sus- 
tained. The Council considered that 
in future schemes the Administering 
Authority should be guided by the 
principle that African communities 
settled on the land should not be 
moved to other areas unless “a clear 
expression of their collective consent 
has been obtained.” The Council also 
recommended the intensification of an 
educational campaign to convince the 
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OF AFRICAN TRIBE 


tribespeople of the desirability of re- 
ducing congestion in the tribal area 
by movement to the new expansion 
regions. 

The Council hoped the Administer- 
ing Authority would take all prac- 
ticable steps to make adequate pro- 
vision for the increased numbers of 
the Wameru and relieve congestion 
on occupied tribal land by opening 
up and developing new lands _ for 
cultivation and grazing. Finally, the 
Council asked to be kept fully in- 
formed of any further resettlement 
developments in the area in question. 


TRIBAL LANDS Taking up the Wameru 
petition on June 30, the Council heard 
an oral presentation of the case by 
Earle E. Seaton, who appeared as 
legal representative of the Wameru. 
Since time immemorial the Wameru 
had lived on the pleasant and healthy 
slopes of Meru Mountain. Land on 
the lower slopes was less fertile and, 
in part, infested by the tsetse fly. 
Between 1899 and 1914 much of the 
Wameru land had been alienated by 
the German colonizers. When, after 
the First World War, Tanganyika was 
entrusted to the United Kingdom 
under the Mandates System, it was 
realized that the alienation of Wameru 
lands by the Germans had been car- 
ried out without sufficient regard for 
the rights or needs of the tribespeople. 
Accordingly, the Wameru were al- 
lowed to purchase, at a total cost of 
£5,453, two farms in the Engare 
Nanyuku and Arusha districts. The 
tribe also paid a land tax to the Ad- 
ministering Authority and were as- 
sured that these lands would forever 
belong to the tribe. 

Recounting the steps leading up to 





SIR ALAN BURNS chats with Kirilo Japhet, 
representative of the Wameru tribe. 





land 
resettlement plan, Mr. Seaton recalled 


the Tanganyika Government’s 


that in 1946 a Commission was set 
up by Judge Mark Wilson to study 
the distribution of alienated and tribal 
lands in the Arusha area and to make 
recommendations for the redistribu- 
tion of such lands to improve the 
homogeneity of tribal lands and to 
afford relief from congestion in the 
area. As a result of the Commission’s 


report in 1947, the Administering 
Authority decided to remove the 
Wameru from certain areas, includ- 


ing the two farms they had purchased 
twelve years earlier. The Govern- 
ment’s decision was first announced 
to the tribe at a baraza on June 7, 
1949. The tribespeople at once pro- 
tested and said they could not agree. 
In August 1951, they petitioned the 
United Nations to request the 
Administering Authority not to carry 
out its land scheme and subsequently 
appealed to the British Colonial Sec- 
retary and to the Visiting Mission 
to the territory. 


REMOVED BY FORCE Despite the tribe's 


petition and various appeals, Mr. 
Seaton said that in November 1951 
the Administering Authority sent 


seven European officers, 66 armed 
African police and about one hun- 
dered Kenya laborers to remove the 
people from their lands by force. 
Cows, sheep and goats were driven 
away; household goods and moveable 
property removed or burnt; all houses, 
cattle pens and storage sheds were 
razed to the ground. The Wameru 
did not try to resist but sat a little 
distance away as “passive spectators.” 
In the shock and confusion one old 
man died, several pregnant women 
suffered miscarriages and large num- 
bers of ‘cattle and livestock were lost. 

In March 1951, Mr. Seaton con- 
tinued, the Tanganyika Official Gazette 
announced a scheme for the re-aliena- 
tion of the lands from which the 
Wameru had been evicted. Accord- 
ing to this, the Government proposed 
to divide the 78,000 acres of the two 
farms involved into 13 units of vary- 
ing size, each to be given to a 
European settler and to be held on 
99-year leaseholds. “Despite the fact 
that the Trusteeship Council an- 
nounced its intention to consider the 
question raised by the Wameru peti- 
tion during its current session, the 
Administering Authority insisted on 
proceeding with this scheme or re- 
alienation without awaiting the deci- 
sion of the Council,” said Mr. Seaton. 


LAND POLICY The tribal representative 
went on to analyze the Tanganyika 
land policy which conceded priority 
to the needs of the indigenous in- 
habitant and recognized that settle- 
ment plans for non-indigenous persons 
would not involve the forcible evic- 
tion of the indigenous people. Never- 
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theless, the Administering Authority 
was under constant pressure from 
European settlers in certain districts 
in the north of the territory. Many of 
these settlers were of Afrikaaner 
stock and, in one particular area 
Oldonyo Sambu, had created a prob- 
lem not yet solved by the Administer- 
ing Authority. 

The new areas to which the Wam- 
eru had been transferred had been 
tried by tribespeople before but had 
been abandoned because of the tsetse 
fly, the meagre rainfall and poor land. 

In conclusion, Mr. Seaton empha- 
sized that the Wameru were not 
interested in merely having land or in 
making money out of it. They wanted 
the particular lands from which they 
had been forcibly removed. The earth 
in those lands contained valuable salt 
deposits which, from time immem- 
orial, had been the source of salt for 
the tribespeople and their livestock. 
They were attached to the lands by re- 
ligious and sentimental bonds, 

The Wameru, though small in 
numbers, were vigorous and progress- 
ive. They would not refuse to co- 
operate. in any scheme _ designed 
genuinely to relieve congestion of the 
population or to develop the terri- 
tory’s resources in the interests of the 
population as a whole. But they were 
not convinced of the merits of this 
particular plan of land redistribution 
and the method of its enforcement 
had provoked bitter, perhaps lasting, 
resentment. 

Moreover, attempts to create special 
privileges for the non-indigenous pop- 
ulation would generate those strong 
racial feelings which were disturbing 
South Africa, but which happily, had 
so far been absent in Tanganyika. 





FOR CATTLE RAISING Replying to Mr. 
Seaton’s statement on behalf of the 
petitioners, Sir John Lamb, Special 
Representative of the Administering 
Authority, stated that the land in- 
volved in the redistribution plan was 
arid land, and unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion. It had been proposed to set 
aside this land for cattle raising. Sir 
John held that the 78,000 acres men- 
tioned by Mr. Seaton was a “gross 
over-estimation.” The land was to 
made available for cattle ranching to 
the most eligible of those who met the 
required conditions. At the present 
stage of development it was not pos- 
sible for Africans to take up any 
large-scale ranching proposition § in 
this area, while very few Asians had 
shown any interest in the matter. 
However, in principle, the scheme 
was not racial. 

The Special Representative stated 
that 312 families, and not 3,000 
tribespeople, were actually affected 
by the transfer. The Administering 
Authority was quite satisfied that the 
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land to which they were asked to 
move was more suitable for agricul- 
tural and pastoral purposes and more 
extensive. Water was in good supply 
and had been made available by 
pipeline and boreholes. He admitted 
there were a few tsetse flies in the 
area but not enough to endanger the 
cattle. Veterinary officers were there 
to supply the necessary drugs. 

Speaking of the scheme in general, 
Sir John stressed the importance to 
Tanganyika of an expansion of the 
cattle raising industry to supply the 
territory’s growing demands for meat. 
The extension of the stock industry 
was most important to the territory 
not only for improving the breed of 
cattle stock in the country but also 
to supply the demands made by 
industrial activities for the feeding of 
labor. That was one reason why it 
was hoped to establish a flourishing 
stock ranching in that part of the 
territory. 


POLITICAL MOVEMENT The Government's 
proposals were fully explained to the 
tribespeople as far back as June 1949, 
but only recently had petitions been 
submitted. A political movement had 
been growing during the past two 
years in the Arusha area, as in other 
areas, and these petitions were one 
result of that growth. The original 
petition concerning the disputed 
lands had, in fact, been made by a 
person unaffected by the scheme—a 
man who neither owned land nor lived 
in the area. He was a member of a 
local political association. The peti- 
tions represented the result of politi- 
cal activities rather than the feelings 
of the entire tribe, who had them- 
selves petitioned the Council only 
quite recently. 

Sir John said that full compensation 
for disturbance and loss had been 
promised to the tribespeople and the 
cost of the opening up of the new land 
was to be borne by the Government. 
The people moving into the new 
areas would be exempt from taxes 
for the year of the move. 

With regard to assertions of an old 
man’s death due to the disturbances, 
the Special Representative said the 
matter had been fully investigated and 
it had been found the man had been 
in a very advanced stage of tubercu- 
losis. If there had been any “chasing 
about” of the tribespeople, it could 
only have been by their own people, 
who were trying to create a resistance 
to the removal. 

The Special Representative agreed 
with Mr. Seaton that the Wameru had 
adopted a “passive attitude” toward 
the removal, merely “sitting about 
under the trees,” and had refused 
to move their goods or cattle. It had, 
however, been decided that the 
scheme must go through. It was part 





of a general scheme from which the 
tribe as a whole derived considerable 


benefit. Careful investigation had 
shown that only two cattle had died, 
and those from East Coast fever. 


UNREST Concluding, Sir John said the 
present state of unrest resulted from 
the tribespeople’s uncertainty while 
awaiting the consideration of their 
complaints by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. When the issue was settled, he 
thought the people would move onto 
the new lands which had been selected 
tor them. 

Questioned by Council members as 
to whether no other lands were avail- 
able for use as cattle breeding areas 
under the Government’s scheme, the 
Special Representative said there 
were none in that particular district. 
He reiterated that the Wameru lands 
were arid and unfit for ordinary culti- 
vation purposes but were suitable for 
cattle ranching. With regard to the 
salt layers, these would, continue to be 
available to the Wameru and would 
be excised from the area for that 
purpose. 

Replying to A. A. Soldatov, of the 
U.S.S.R., Sir John repeatedly stressed 
that the whole matter was not one of 
the alienation of land, nor a question 
of the wholesale transfer of a tribe. In 
fact, about 300 families altogether 
were involved; they were not forced 
to go to the new lands and many had 
actually rejoined their relatives in 
other areas of the country. They had 
a natural objection to being uprooted 
from their lands and this was fully 
appreciated by the Administering Au- 
thority. But the latter was convinced 
that the new lands offered to the 300 
families for settlement were better 
than their former land. 

After further discussion the Coun- 
cil referred the Wameru question to 
its Petitions Committee for fuller 
study. The report of the Petitions 
Committee was taken up by the Coun- 
cil on July 21 when two further meet- 
ings were devoted to the Wameru 
question. In its report the Committee 
expressed regret over the re-settle- 
ment of the tribespeople, urged 
generous compensation for them and 
asked that other African communi- 
ties should not be moved from their 
lands unless a clear expression of their 
collective assent had first been ob- 
tained. 

In its further consideration of the 
matter the Council heard a_ long 
statement by Kirilo Japhet, a repre- 
sentative of the Wameru, who had 
travelled by air from Tanganyika to 
present his peoples’ case. Mr. Kirilo 
explained that he had been delayed 
because of difficulties in obtaining a 
passport. The Tanganyika Govern- 
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ment, he said, had not been anxious 
on his travelling to the United Nations 
Headquarters. 

The tribal spokesmen then related 
the history of the Wameru and dealt 
with many of the points submitted by 
Mr. Seaton, concerning the events 
leading up to the eviction of the 
tribespeople. Mr. Kirilo recalled that 
they had first been told they must 
move to new lands in 1949. Follow- 
ing their protests they were informed 
at a meeting in June, 1950, that their 
complaints had been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. The then District Com- 
missioner assured them that the lands 
belonged to them and would not be 
taken away from them. The tribe was 
overjoyed. But in the following Feb- 
ruary, at a further meeting with the 
District Commissioner, the tribe was 
told they would have to leave their 
traditional lands. The Administration 
had finally decided that a boundary 
would be set up between the African 
and European farmers. The _ tribe 
would be assfsted in moving. They 
would have to move and force would 
be used, if necessary. 

At this meeting with the Adminis- 
tration’s representative, Mr. Kirilo 
had stated: “We know that the Gov- 
ernment has power and can do as it 
pleases. But we feel great bitterness 
because this country of Meru was 
given to us by God. If it is necessary 
that we should be removed by force 
then we will go, but with tears in our 
eyes and looking backwards. .. .” 

Repeated protests, verbal and oral, 
had failed to change the Government’s 
decision and, on November 16, 1951, 
at a final meeting, the Wameru were 
informed that eviction proceedings 
would be carried out on the following 
day. Mr. Kirilo then repeated Mr. 
Seaton’s account of the eviction in 
greater detail. 

Answering members’ questions, Mr. 
Kirilo gave the names of three 
Europeans to whom units of the 
Wameru lands had already been given. 
They were, he said, people of 
Afrikaaner stock. Other units had been 
allocated to other Europeans but no 
cattle ranching had as yet begun. He 
believed that the European farmers 
were Waiting to hear the outcome of 
the United Nations consideration of 
the matter. He admitted that some 
Afrikaaners had been residents of the 
area for many years. 


COUNCIL'S DEBATE During the ensuing 
debate Sir Alan Burns, of the United 
Kingdom, endorsed the earlier state- 
ment of the Special Representative of 
the Administering Authority, and 
emphasized that the resettlement 
scheme would ultimately benefit the 
Wameru tribe. Moreover, the new 
lands prepared for the Wameru were 
much better than the old ones which 
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were declining in fertility under spo- 
radic tribal cultivation. Sir Alan did 
not claim infallibility for European 
agronomists in tropical areas but was 
convinced that the new lands, devel- 
oped by modern techniques, held 
greater promise for the evicted Wa- 
meru and their brethren than the few 
acres from which they had _ been 
moved “in such unfortunate circum- 
stances.”” Full compensation had been 
offered for disturbance and free move- 
ment arranged to the new lands. An 
administering power could not escape 
its responsibility and sometimes had 
to take hard decisions in the general 
interest of those for whom it was 
responsible. 

Leslie Knox Munro, of New Zea- 
land, then introduced the resolution 
recommended by the Petitions Com- 
mittee. While the Council sympathized 
with the tribespeople in their hard- 
ships, it was undeniable that any 
Administering Authority had the right 
to take land for the public good. He 
felt that in this case the Authority 
was animated by the ideal of doing 
something for the public good and in 
particular for the good of the indige- 
nous inhabitants. There was no ques- 
tion of confiscation because the tak- 
ing of the land was accompanied by 
the agreement and, hence the obliga- 
tion, to give compensation. The peti- 
tioners must realize that the Adminis- 
tering Authority had a sole objective 
—the welfare of the people of Tan- 
ganyika. 


“ILLEGAL ACTS” Mr. Soldatov strongly 
disagreed, contending that the illegal 
acts of the Administering Authority 
— as demonstrated in this case — 
showed that Britain was carrying out 
an anti-democratic policy and violat- 
ing the rights and interests of the 
indigenous peoples of Tanganyika. 
The facts clearly showed that the 
Administration had carried out the 
forced alienation of indigenous lands 
in favor of Europeans. The U.S.S.R. 
completely supported the claims of 
the petitioners and held that the Coun- 
cil should adopt a proposal which 
would satisfy their requests. The 
Council should recommend the im- 
mediate return of the Wameru lands 
to the tribe, prohibit in the future such 
alienation of indigenous lands, fully 
compensate the tribal people for the 
losses sustained in the evictions, and 
call upon the Administering Authority 
to cease its anti-democratic policy 
toward the indigenous population. It 
should not permit any future viola- 
tions of their rights and interests. Mr. 
Soldatov formally proposed that a 
resolution to this effect be adopted. 

For the Dominican Republic, Mr. 
Enrique de Marchena conceded that 
there might be practical reasons for 


the Administration’s _ re-settlement 
scheme. Nevertheless, as Chairman of 
the Council’s mission which had 
visited Tanganyika a year ago, he 
recalled the mission’s observation on 
the Wameru problem. This stated: 
“While there may be good practical 
reasons for the transfer, the Mission 
feels that the removel of any land 
from actual occupation by Africans 
in this heavily congested area is open 
to question and warrants the serious 
attention of the Trusteeship Council, 
particularly if there is any founda- 
tion to the suggestion that pressure 
is being brought on the Africans 
concerned.” Mr. de Marchena felt 
that the principles of equity and 
justice should prevail in this case. He 
then proposed several amendments to 
the resolution submitted by the Peti- 
tions Committee designed to make 
its meaning clearer. 


“A THOROUGH INQUIRY” The Dominican 
representative also suggested that the 
Administering Authority should ap- 
point an independent and _ unofficial 
committee to investigate and report 
on the lands allocated to the Wameru. 
His delegation felt that there should 
be a thorough inquiry into the ade- 
quacy of the lands in question before 
the Administration proceeded with 
the eviction of the Wameru. 

Sharing this view, Dr. Miguel 
Uriquia, of El Salvador, felt that ad- 
ditional enquiries might be made on 
the whole subject of the Wameru 
lands. Dr. Urquia believed the best 
solution would be to ask the Ad- 
ministering Authority not to proceed 
further with the execution of its re- 
settlement plan and that the status 
quo be maintained until the Council 
had sufficient information to enable it 
to decide on measures to be taken or 
recommended. At present there was 
insufficient information before the 
Council to enable it to express a 
completely certain opinion on the 
subject. 

Benjamin Gerig, of the United 
States, felt that the Administering 
Authority was acting only in the best 
interests of the Wameru. The Council 
sympathized with the  tribespeople 
and the story unfolded by its two 
representatives was “most touching.” 
Nevertheless, Mr. Gerig thought the 
Wameru should co-operate with the 
Administration in the resettlement 
plan. 

After further discussion a vote was 
taken on the U.S.S.R. proposal. This 
was rejected, with the Soviet repre- 
sentative casting the sole affiirmative 
vote. The Petitions Committee resolu- 
tion, as amended by the Domincan 
Republic, was then adopted by 8 votes 
to 1, with 2 abstentions (United King- 
dom and El Salvador). 
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BASIS OF COURT JUDGMENT 


ON IRANIAN 


HE International Court of Justice 

pronounced judgment July 22 that 
it lacks jurisdiction in the case be- 
tween the United Kingdom and Iran 
over Iranian nationalization of its oil 
properties and the consequent appro- 
priation of the Iranian assets of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, Ltd. (see 
BULLETIN, Vol. XIII, No. 1). The 
Court also declared that an interim 
order indicating measures of protec- 
tion pending a final decision, made 
July 5, 1951, ceased to be operative 
and the measures lapsed. 


BASIS OF JURISDICTION The judgment 
refers to the principle that the will 
of the parties is the basis of the 
Court’s jurisdiction and notes that 
in the present case jurisdiction de- 
pends on declarations accepting the 
Court’s compulsory jurisdiction made 
by Iran and the United Kingdom 
under Article 36, paragraph 2, of the 
Statute. 

These declarations contain the con- 
ditions of reciprocity, and as Iran’s 
declaration is more limited, it is on 
that declaration that the Court must 
base itself. 


According to this declaration, the 
Court has jurisdiction only when the 
dispute relates to the application of a 
treaty or convention accepted by Iran. 
Iran maintains that according to the 
actual wording, jurisdiction is limited 
to treaties subsequent to the declara- 
tion. The United Kingdom maintains 
that earlier treaties may also come 


into consideration. 

In the view of the Court, both 
contentions might, strictly speaking, 
be compatible with the text but the 
Court cannot base itself on a purely 
grammatical interpretation. It must 
seek an interpretation which is in 
harmony with a natural and reason- 
able reading of the text, having re- 
gard to the intention of Iran when 
it formulated its declaration. A nat- 
ural and reasonable way of reading 
the text leads to the conclusion that 
only treaties subsequent to ratification 
come in consideration. To reach an 
opposite conclusion, special and clear- 
ly established reasons would be re- 
quired, but the United Kingdom was 
not able to produce them. 


IRAN DECLARATION On the contrary, it 
may be admitted that Iran had special 
reasons for drafting its declaration 
very restrictively and for excluding 
earlier treaties. For at that time Iran 
denounced all treaties relating to the 
regime of capitulations. Iran was un- 
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OIL CASE 


certain about the legal effect of uni- 
lateral denunciation. In the circum- 
stances it was unlikely that Iran 
would be willing on its own initiative 
to agree to submit to the Interna- 
tional Court disputes relating to all 
these treaties. 

Moreover, the Iranian law by 
which the Majlis approved and 
adopted the declaration before it was 
ratified provides decisive confirmation 
of the Iranian intention, for it states 
that the treaties and conventions are 
those which “the Government will 
have accepted after ratification.” 

Earlier treaties are thus excluded 
by the declaration so that the United 
Kingdom cannot rely on them. It in- 
voked some _ subsequent treaties— 
those of 1934 with Denmark and 
Switzerland and of 1937 with Turkey 
—by which Iran undertook to treat 
the nationals of those powers in ac- 
cordance with the principles and prac- 
tice of ordinary international law. 

The United Kingdom claims that 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company was 
not treated in accordance with those 
principles and practices, and to rely 
on the above treaties though con- 
cluded with third parties founds itself 
on the most favored nation clause in 
the two instruments it concluded with 
Iran, namely the treaty of 1857 and 
the commercial convention of 1903. 
But the two latter treaties which are 
the sole legal connection with the 
treaties of 1934 and 1937 are anterior 
to the declaration. The United King- 





Sir Arnold Duncan McNair, United Kingdom, 
President of the International Court of Justice. 


dom cannot therefore rely on them; 
consequently it cannot invoke subse- 
quent treaties by Iran with third 
states. 


1933 AGREEMENT Did the settlement of 
disputes between Iran and the United 
Kingdom effected in 1933 through 
the League of Nations result in an 
agreement between the two Govern- 
ments which they regarded as a treaty 
or convention? 

The United Kingdom maintains it 
did. It claims that the agreement of 
1933 between Iran and the Company 
had a double character, being a con- 
cessionary contract and a treaty be- 
tween two states. In the view of the 
Court, that is not the case. The 
United Kingdom was not a party to 
the contract. The contract does not 
constitute a link between the two 
Governments and does not regulate 
relations between them. Under the 
contract Iran cannot claim from the 
United Kingdom any rights which it 
may claim from the Company nor 
can it be called upon to perform to- 
ward the United Kingdom any obli- 
gation which it is bound to perform 
toward the Company. This juridical 
situation is unaltered by the fact that 
the concessionary contract was nego- 
tiated through the good offices of the 
Council of the League of Nations 
through its rapporteur. The United 
Kingdom, in submitting its dispute 
with Iran to the League Council, was 
only exercising the right of diplo- 
matic protection in favor of its na- 
tional. Thus the Court arrives at the 
conclusion that it lacks jurisdiction. 


VOTING The nine judges who voted 
the judgment were: the President Sir 
Arnold Duncan McNair, United 
Kingdom; Vice-President José Gus- 
tavo Guerrero, El Salvador; Bohdan 
Wieniraski, Poland; Milovan Zorcic, 
Yugoslavia; Helge Klaestad, Norway; 
Abdel Hamid Badawi Pasha, Egypt: 
Hsu Mo, China; Enrique C. Armand 
Ugon, Uruguay; and Karim Sandjabi, 
Iran, a temporary judge. President 
MeNair, while concurring in the judg- 
ment for which he voted, added some 
reasons of his own. 

Five judges voted against: Jules 
Basdevant, France; Levi Fernandes 
Carneiro, Brazil; Green H. Hack- 
worth, United States; Alejandro Al- 
varez, Chile; and John Read, Canada. 
All of them, except Justice Basdevant, 
filed dissenting opinions. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION DRAFTED 
FOR UNIFORM ROAD SIGNS AND SIGNALS 


WENTY months of work 

by a group of six experts 
has resulted in a draft inter- 
national convention designed 
to establish a uniform system 
of road signs, signals and 
pavement markings. The 
group (see box on page 152), 
appointed by the Secretary- 
General in 1950, ended its 
third and final session on 
July 18. Its recommendations 
now go to the United Na- 
tions Transport and Communications Commission and the 
Economic and Social Council for further action. 


Provisions of the draft convention are based on scientific 
and practical studies by the experts, each a high official 
in the road administration of his country. The system 
proposed, in which the symbols, colors and shapes of signs 
are uniform, would — they believe — enable international 
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highway users to understand road signs even though they 
did not understand the country’s language. 

International efforts toward a uniform system of road 
signs and signals date to a 1926 Convention Relative to 
Road Traffic and the 1931 Convention Concerning the 
Unification of Road Signals, both widely accepted by 
European nations. 

At the same time, as the experts recall in their report, 
a wholly independent system had developed in North 
America, and been adopted, with variations, throughout 
much of the Western Hemisphere. And countries in other 
parts of the world had borrowed from this system, which 
was not embodied in any international convention. 

The expert group was established as the result of a 
recommendation by the United Nations Conference on 
Road and Motor Transport held at Geneva in 1949. The 
Economic and Social Council, at its tenth session in 1950, 
unanimously endorsed the recommendation of the confer- 
ence that the Transport and Communications Commission 
study, with the aid of experts, the establishment of a uni- 
form system of road signs and signals. 


FIELD TESTS ~The draft convention reflects the result of field 
tests carried out during the past two years in Chile, France, 
India, Southern Rhodesia, Turkey and the United States 
and on a more limited scale in Austria, Mozambique, 
Switzerland and the Union of South Africa. 
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At the final meeting of the expert 
group, which began its present session 
on June 23, David Owen, Assistant 
Secretary-General of the Department 
of Economic Affairs, said its work had 
been more successful than he had 
dared hope, adding that the task had 
involved a twofold problem “of finding 
solutions which were scientifically de- 
sirable and of reconciling, as far as 
possible, existing systems.” 

The experts, in their report to the 
Transport and Communications Com- 
mission, warn that unless some meas- 
ure of world-wide uniformity in the 
use of road signs is agreed upon now, 
the task will, if systems in different 
regions are permitted to develop along 
divergent lines, become increasingly 
difficult. This applies particularly to 
road signs, but the experts also point 
out the growing importance of ensur- 
ing uniform methods in the use of 
road markings and traffic-light sig- 
nals. At the same time, the report 
recognizes that attainment of world- 
wide uniformity will be a gradual 
process. 

The need to increase the safety of 
international road traffic is stressed by 
the report as the basic reason for uni- 
formity in signs and signals. Coun- 
tries without well-developed systems, 
it points out, would prefer to adopt a 
system which has been accepted on a 
world-wide basis and still other coun- 
tries, confronted with the necessity of 
large-scale replacement of damaged 
or deteriorated signs, would prefer to 
replace them with those of a uniform 
system. 


PROBLEM OF CHANGEOVER In some re- 
gions the problem of changeover 
might not be great but elsewhere 
particularly in Europe and in North 
America—there are serious obstacles 
to fundamental change over a short 
period. The European and American 
systems have been developed out of 
long experience and research. Large 
financial investments have been made 
and the populations of these regions 
have become so accustomed to the 
systems that re-education to a new 
system could only be accomplished 
gradually. 

With these considerations in mind, 
the group has embodied in the draft 
convention a system which has many 
uniform features and in other cases 
permits alternative solutions. 

Both the American and the Euro- 
pean systems provide for more or 
less corresponding classes of road 
signs: danger warning signs; signs giv- 
ing definite instructions, or regulatory 
signs; and informative signs. A basic 
difference is that the European system 
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THE GROUP OF EXPERTS on Road Signs and Signals at their final meeting at United Nations 
Headquarters. Seated around table are (from left) W. G. Eliot, assistant to H. E. Hilts, (U. S. A.); 
Mr. Hilts; T. P. Bhalla, (India); J. H. Durr, (Southern Rhodesia); Mrs. Helen Moats Eek, (Secre- 
tariat); Andre Rumpler, Chairman, (France); Orhan Barim, (Turkey); Florencio Oyarzum, (Chile). 


relies On indications by symbols while 
the American system, although it em- 
ploys symbols to an extent, in other 
cases relies on inscriptions for its in- 
dications. Also, shapes and colors for 
various classes of signs vary in the 
two systems. And variants of both 
are used in a number of countries. 
The basic principles of traffic lights 
and road markings, the group found, 
are the same throughout the world. 


COLOR AND SHAPE The group, in its in- 
vestigations, tested signs both in the 
prescribed colors of the system to 
which they belonged and in the cor- 
responding colors of the other system. 
In testing the effect of color combina- 


The members of the Group of 
Experts are: Orhan Barim, Chief 
Traffic Engineer, Ministry of Public 
Works, Turkey: T, P. Bhalla, Direc- 
tor of Civil Aviation, India; J. H. 
Durr, Chief Engineer, Government 
of Southern Rhodesia; H. E. Hilts, 
Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of 
Public Roads, United States; André 
Rumpler, Director of Roads, Minis- 
try of Public Works, Transport and 
Tourism, France; and _ Florencio 


Oyarzum, of the Directorate of Pub- 
lic Works, Ministry of Public Works 


Communications, Chile (Mr. 
took the place of Oscar 
Tenhamm, Director-General of Pub- 
lic Works and Communications in 
Chile, who could not be present at 
the third session). 

Mr. Rumpler was elected Chair- 
man of the Expert Group at its first 
session and was re-elected at the 
second and third sessions. 


and 
Oyarzum 





tions on visibility, two combinations 
were tested for each sign. Symbols 
and inscriptions were black against 
yellow or white ground. The signs 
with the white ground had red bor- 
ders. It was concluded that the two- 
color combination of a black symbol 
and a yellow ground gave better legi- 
bility than the black symbol on a 
white ground. 

The tests disclosed that all the 
shapes tested — equilateral triangle, 
square, or rectangle surrounded by a 
triangle, the disc and the diamond— 
were sighted at distances which would 
meet the requirements of the average 
driver. Angular shapes were found 
most suitable, as they were readily 
recognized. But on signs with acute 
angles, such as the triangle, there was 
less space for symbols. 

From tests of signs bearing word 
messages, the group concluded that 
their legibility was poorer than that 
of signs bearing symbols. It decided 
not to include any reference to signals 
by traffic police in the draft conven- 
tion, since most signals now in use 
have the same or very similar char- 
acteristics. It also, after discussion, 
decided against proposing a method 
of assisting colorblind persons to dis- 
tinguish between traffic light signals. 
The question of authorizing color- 
blind persons to drive motor vehicles, 
the experts agreed, was a matter for 
domestic legislation. 


PROVISIONS OF CONVENTION The draft 
convention envisages that it will re- 
place the provisions of the Conven- 
tion Concerning Unification of Road 
Signals, opened for signature in Gen- 
eva in 1931, and the Protocol on 
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Road Signs and Signals, opened tor 
signature in September 1949. It pro- 
poses these classes of signs: danger 
warning signs; regulatory signs—de- 
signed to inform road users of limita- 
tions, prohibitions and_ restrictions 
governing use of the road; and infor- 
mative signs intended to guide the 
traveller and give other useful infor- 
mation. The convention proposes 
colors, shapes and sizes and recom- 
mends uniform symbols (see pages 150, 
and 151). It specifies that signs shall 
not be more than 8 feet (2.40 meters) 
above ground level, except in built-up 
areas, and never less than 2 feet (0.60 
meters). 

The convention provides that dur- 
ing an initial period the uniform signs 
which it prescribes may be supple- 
mented by the signs previously used, 
to educate road users. But if a con- 
tracting state decides to put up addi- 
tional symbols and signs of local 
importance, these additions will be 
communicated to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the United Nations for the 
information of other states. 


DANGER WARNINGS All danger warn- 
ing signs and signals, the draft con- 
vention prescribes, shall have a yel- 
low background with the symbols and 
the border, if any, in black or a 
similar dark color. Three alternative 
shapes are set down: an equilateral 
triangle with one point upward, a dia- 
mond consisting of a square with one 
diagonal vertical, or an equilateral 
triangle with an upward point sur- 
mounting a rectangle or diamond. 
The expert group, however, recom- 








ADOPTING UNIFORM SIGNS and signals would help increase safety in international motor 
traffic. Angular symbols, black on yellow, were found most legible by actual field tests carried 
out in many countries. Here is one of the signs being tested out in the United States. 


mends that all countries aim at 
adoption of diamond-shaped danger 
warning signs as soon as possible. 
The table of danger warning signs 
proposed consists of 16 symbols. 
“Dangerous curve,” for example, is 
indicated by an arrow showing the 
sharpness of the curve, and the cau- 
tion symbol for “children” shows a 
silhouette of children. 


SYMBOLS TO DESCRIBE the constantly varying conditions of roads for motorists are in general 
use but vary among countries. Draft International Convention has adopted simple descriptive ones. 
However, extensive testing was made for visibility and legibility of various designs. Here are 
a group of signs being tested on an airport runway in Virginia, under the direction of H. E. 
Hilts, (U. S. A.) a member of the United Nations Group of Experts on Road Signs and Signals. 
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REGULATORY SIGNS In the category of 
regulatory signs, the convention pre- 
scribes that the “stop” sign be 
octagonal in shape, with a yellow 
background and black horizontal and 
vertical bars. Other regulatory signs 
shall be either a disc with a light 
ground and a darker border, bearing 
a symbol or a description, or a rec- 
tangular plate with a light ground 
bearing a symbol or inscription—sur- 
mounted by or embodying a disc 
with a border darker than the ground 
of the disc. 

The draft convention lists four 
groups of informative signs—advance 
direction signs, direction signs, route 
markers and signs giving general in- 
formation. These may have either a 
light ground with dark lettering or a 
dark ground with light lettering, al- 
though it is recommended that they 
generally have white grounds and 
black lettering. 


LIGHT SIGNALS Traffic light signals pre- 
scribed are either the three-color 
system of red, green and amber, or 
the two-color system in red and green. 
Casings of traffic light signals should 
be painted black or a dark neutral 
color. 


The convention also lays down 
rules for road markings, including 


markings which indicate parking re- 
strictions, turning movements of ve- 
hicles and _ physical obstructions. 
These may be painted on the surface 
of the road or indicated by other 


equally effective means. It recom- 
mends that painted markings be 
white. 
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ERITREA ADOPTS ITS DRAFT 


CONSTITUTION 


O greater tribute could have been 

paid to the leadership of the 
United Nations, as an_ international 
organization seeking to widen the 
area of human freedom, than the 
unanimous standing vote of the Eri- 
trean Representative Assembly to 
adopt the Constitution which I was 
privileged to draft. 

This decision, reached at a me- 
morable meeting of the Assembly on 
July 10, 1952, is a practical inter- 
pretation of a main purpose of the 
United Nations: “to develop friendly 
relations among nations based on re- 
spect for the principal of equal rights 
and self-determination of peoples, and 
to take other appropriate measures to 
strengthen universal peace.” 

The composition of the Represen- 
tative Assembly emphasizes the signi- 
ficance of this achievement. As a re- 
sult of democratic elections held on 
March 26, 1952, the Assembly is 
equally divided between Christians 
(34) and Moslems (34). A two-thirds 
majority of the members present and 
voting is required for the adoption of 
any article of the draft Constitution. 

On 99 separate occasions, Chris- 
tians and Moslems, in a spirit of unity 
and collaboration, gave proof of their 
intense patriotism and adopted each 
article by an overwhelming majority, 
many of them without a dissenting 
vote. Their faith in the future of an 
autonomous Eritrea federated with 
Ethiopia under the sovereignty of the 
Ethiopian Crown triumphed with the 
unanimous adoption of the Constitu- 
tion as a whole. 


DIFFERENCES RECONCILED But this una- 
nimity should not mislead the reader 
into thinking that there were no con- 
tentious issues or that such issues were 
easily solved. From the very first day 
of my arrival in Eritrea, in February 
1951, I became aware of deep-rooted 
differences of opinion which had to be 
reconciled if the General Assembly 
resolution was to be implemented. 
Informal talks which I held in Lon- 
don, Rome and Addis Ababa had 
enabled me to reach agreement with 
the responsible authorities on the 
broad objectives and lines of policy. 
I was now anxious to learn something 
of the problems, hopes and aspira- 
tions of the inhabitants and to hear 
their views on the plan for federation. 
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By EDUARDO ANZE MATIENZO 


United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea 


Over a period of eleven weeks, 
from February 28 to May 12, 1951, 
I toured the territory and talked with 
district and tribal chiefs, village elders, 
religious and political personalities, 
peasarits, artisans, and representatives 
of minority groups, There was gen- 
eral approval and acceptance of the 
United Nations resolution and numer- 
Ous assurances of active co-operation. 
I gathered the impression, however, 
that a feeling of pessimism prevailed 
as to the possibility of implementing 
federation. This I ascribed to the lack 
of security in the territory and, on all 
possible occasions, I sought to instill 
a spirit of optimism and_ self-con- 
fidence. 

In accordance with paragraph 
of the General Assembly resolution, 
formal consultations with the Govern- 
ment of Ethiopia were opened in 
Addis Ababa on May 28, 1951, on 
which date I gave a detailed explana- 
tion of the basic elements which I 
felt should be incorporated in the 
draft Constitution. These consulta- 
tions, supplemented by numerous in- 
formal meetings, were continued in 
Asmara and, on April 10, 1952, I 


12 


was able to announce that as a re- 
sult of a comprehensive and consci- 
entious examination of problems of 
mutual 


interest with Aklilou Abte 





Wold, Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
the Government of Ethiopia, full and 
cordial agreement had been reached on 
all points in the draft Constitution. 
Formal consultations with the Ad- 
ministering Authority, represented by 
Mr. Duncan Cumming, Chief Admin- 
istrator, Eritrea, and Mr. F. E. Stat- 
ford, his special adviser, were in- 
augurated in Asmara on June 27, 
1951. This constructive exchange of 
ideas contributed materially to a wider 
understanding of local problems. 


PROBLEM OF SECURITY QOwing to the un- 
favorable security situation which pre- 
vailed in the spring of 1951, I decided 
to postpone consultations with the 
inhabitants. At a press conference on 
May 1, 1951, I stated that I did not 
believe it advisable, from the psy- 
chological point of view, to begin 
these consultations at a time when 
the security of the people, who de- 
sired peace above all else, was en- 
dangered. Furthermore, I did not 
think it proper that I should travel 
about the country, flying the flag of 
the United Nations, over roads stain- 
ed with the blood of people attacked 
by the terrorists. My conscience, I 
said, would not allow me to travel 
with an armed escort, when the in- 
habitants whom I wished to meet ran 
the risk of ambushes and _ attacks 
from shifta bands. On June 19, the 
Chief Administrator announced a gen- 
eral amnesty to all shiftas and at the 
same time declared that the most vig- 
orous action would be taken against 
any shiftas who did not avail them- 
selves of the amnesty or who com- 
mitted further offences. 

I strongly supported the measures 
of clemency and mercy announced 
by the British administration and sup- 
ported it with the moral weight of the 


CONSULTATIONS to discuss various phases of the draft Constitution were held by the United 


Nations Commissioner with all sections of the Eritrean population. 


Here, Dr. Anze Matienzo 


(right) hears the views of Titaurari Ali Ibraim at a meeting held at Adi Caieh. 
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United Nations. Invoking the prin- 
ciples of the Charter, I appealed to 
the shiftas to take advantage of the 
general amnesty and called upon the 
inhabitants of Eritrea to co-operate 
with the administration in this effort 
for a new era of peace in Eritrea. 


CONSULTATIONS The security situation 
throughout Eritrea improved rapidly 
and on June 29, 1951, I convened a 
meeting of the press, civic, religious 
and political leaders, explained the 
United Nations resolution in detail 
and announced the initiation of my 
consultations with the inhabitants. 


Every accessible district of the ter- 
ritory was visited and the inhabitants 
in all sections were invited to give 
their opinions on various aspects of 
the Constitution as outlined in a book- 
let printed in Arabic and Tigrinya. 


Representatives of political parties, 
religious leaders, as well as represen- 
tatives of foreign communities, eco- 
nomic, cultural and professional or- 
ganizations, were all invited to pre- 
sent their views. I also adopted an 
“open door” policy which enabled 
private individuals to discuss the is- 
sues of the day. 

A complete record of these consul- 
tations, together with my Progress 
Report of November 16, 1951, was 
made available to the panel of legal 
consultants who worked with me in 
Geneva in the preparation of the draft 
Constitution. 

Upon my return to Eritrea, toward 
the end of February 1952, I held an- 
other public meeting, at which [ pre- 
sented a preliminary analysis of the 
draft Constitution and_ explained 
points of immediate interest to the in- 
habitants. 

In the meantime the Administering 


ERITREA’S REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY was convened on April 28, 
Sir Duncan Cumming, British Chief Administrator, is seen addressing the Assembly. 


present. 


Authority had completed the neces- 
sary arrangements for elections to be 
held throughout the territory on March 
25-26. On election day I visited all 
the polling booths in the city of As- 
mara and was able to note the or- 
derly manner in which the voters exer- 
cised a right which was theirs for the 
first time and which had been made 
possible by a decision of the United 
Nations. Throughout the territory the 
elections were held in an atmosphere 
of complete calm and order. 


WORK OF ASSEMBLY The opening of the 
Eritrean Representative Assembly 
took place April 28, 1952. A few 
days later, on May 3, 1952, I sub- 
mitted the draft Constitution in Ara- 
bic, Tigrinya and English texts. The 
draft, I pointed out, crystallized the 
compromise of the United Nations 
resolution of December 2, 1950, which 
had achieved the miracle of reconcil- 





THE FIRST democratically elected body in Eritrean history met at Asmara on April 28 last and 
a few days later began consideration of the draft Constitution presented by the United Nations 
Commissioner. Pictured here are some of the Assembly’s members, representatives of all sections 
of the Eritrean community. The territory's autonomy becomes effective in September of this year. 
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1952, with 66 members 


ing two apparently irreconcilable ideas. 
After explaining many features of the 
draft, | expressed the conviction that 
it would allow the people of Eritrea, 
united in their patriotism, to meet the 
challenge of the future in peace and 
harmony. 

In order to allow the members to 
study the draft Constitution, the As- 
sembly adjourned until May 12. Two 
days later, May 14, 1952, the Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted the Federal 
Act — a prerequisite for the adopt- 
tion of the Constitution. 

In the succeeding days, as each 
article was read by the Clerk of the 
Assembly, I gave explanatory com- 
ments and such advice as I deemed 
necessary. It was most impressive to 
listen to the logic of the arguments 
and note the high standard of discus- 
sion, which gave every evidence of 


careful, concentrated and _ detailed 
study. 
The work of the Assembly was 


greatly facilitated by the intelligent 
leadership of the Chairman, Ato Ted- 
la Bairu, ably assisted by the Deputy 
Chairman, Ali Mussa Redai. Con- 
tentious issues were successfully nego- 
tiated through compromise, and on 
July 10, 1952, Christian and Moslem 
members of the Representative Assem- 
bly unanimously adopted the draft 
Constitution as a whole. 

In my closing address to the As- 
sembly, I congratulated the members 
for the spirit of compromise and un- 
derstanding which contributed in lay- 
ing the foundations for a democratic 
government, and pointed out that the 
Constitution was an act of faith and 
a statement of ideals, that the strength 
of the Constitution lies in the strength 
of the people’s desire to respect it. 

Thus all the wisdom, optimism and 
effort that had gone into this work 
has been justified. The United Nations 
has the right to feel proud of the 
achievement and to be encouraged 
by the experience. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL POSTPONES 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


HEN the Security Council on 
July 9 turned to the question of 
the admission of new Members to the 
United Nations—an item placed on its 
agenda at the request of the U.S.S.R. 
—Yakov A. Malik noted that applica- 
tions from fourteen states were pend- 
ing, many for five or six years. They 
had been considered several times by 
the Council, and the Soviet Union 
now had submitted a draft resolution 
to recommend that the General As- 
sembly admit all fourteen states 
simultaneously. 
The applicants enumerated in the 
U.S.S.R. »roposal were Albania, the 





Mongoliz’; People’s Republic, Bul- 
garia, “«omania, Hungary, Finland, 
Italy, ‘ortugal, Ireland, Jordan, 


Austr ., Ceylon, Nepal, and Libya. 

M Malik maintained, as_ the 
U.S.8.R. had contended in the past, 
that the question should be dealt with 
consistently as a whole, without dis- 
crimination against some applicants 
and favoritism toward others. This 
view had been widely supported by 
most Members of the United Nations 
and in the world press, he said, and 
the Assembly had recommended that 
the Council reconsider all pending ap- 
plications 

When Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, 
asked if the fourteen states were the 
only ones whose application were 
pending, the Secretary read a list 
which also included the Republic of 
Korea, the Democratic People’s Re- 
public of Korea, Vietnam, the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam, and two 
others, Cambodia and Japan, whose 
applications had been recently re- 
ceived. 


PROPOSAL FOR POSTPONEMENT Mr. Kyrou 
then suggested that the Council should 
not comply with Mr. Malik’s recom- 
mendation, particularly since the As- 
sembly had asked it to report to the 
seventh session on the status of all 
pending applications. The Council 
should examine the applications at a 
time closer to that session, he believed, 
and he therefore formally moved the 
adjournment of the debate until Sep- 
tember 2 to give the Council’s Com- 
mittee on the Admission of New Mem- 
bers an opportunity to report to the 
Council before the required 35-day 
time limit preceding the opening of 
the Assembly session. 

Hernan Santa Cruz, of Chile, then 
noted that the Assembly had asked the 
permanent members of the Council on 
February 1, 1952, to confer with one 
another “soon” to assist the Council 
to come to positive recommendations. 
Had those conferences been held? 
Were they planned for the immediate 
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future? Did the permanent members 
intend to hold the conferences, and 
what arrangements had been made 
for them? 

So far, replied Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
of the United Kingdom, there had 
been no such meetings. He was certain 
that all the permanent members were 
fully conscious of the request, but he 
imagined that not one of them had 
thought that there was likely to be any 
fruitful result if they were held now. 
However, he was also certain that, 
before the next Assembly session, one 
or more of the permanent members 
would suggest such meetings and that 
they would be held. 


NO PARALLEL Mr. Malik believed there 
was no justification for including the 
two recently received applications 
among the generally accepted “all,” 
and he doubted that anyone would 
insist that the remaining four be placed 
on the same level as the fourteen 
whose admission was being urged by 
the U.S.S.R. and whose applications 
had been received a long time before 
— some years, in fact — under the 
sponsorship of certain governments. 
The four included two from Korea 
and two from Vietnam, which there- 
fore confronted the Council with a 
controversial question. It was not 
feasible to draw a parallel. There was 
no justification for postponing the 
admission of the fourteen On account 
of the four. It would be absured to 
postpone consideration until precisely 
35 day before the opening of the As- 
sembly session. 

The United Nations was already 
synchronizing and co-ordinating its 
work too much with the internal poli- 
tical developments of the United 
States, Mr. Malik asserted. The Coun- 
cil should not act to suit the wishes 
of one of its members only. 


There was a possibility, too, that a 
special session would be held on the 
Tunisian question. In such an event, if 
the Council had made its recommen- 
dation, the Assembly could admit the 
fourteen new Members, and the inter- 
national prestige of the Organization 
would be greatly enhanced. Surely 
that would be a step forward in 
strengthening international collabora- 
tion, 


DEADLOCK NOTED Mr. Malik wondered 
why the United States wished to block 
examination of the question of new 
Members, particularly since the Presi- 
dent’s report to Congress on United 
States participation in the United Na- 
tions noted “the growing concern of 
many Members that some way had to 





be tound to break the continued dead- 
lock.” 

Mr. Malik said, too, that he could 
not agree with Sir Gladwyn Jebb’s 
reply to Mr. Santa Cruz. He felt that 
the time was always appropriate for 
consultation between the permanent 
members on such questions as the 
admission of new Members—and, for 
that matter, on other questions. The 
U.S.S.R. delegation had made a 
definite proposal, and if none of the 
permanent members objected to taking 
such a decision, consultations would 
be unnecessary. 

Consultation might become neces- 
sary on the applications other than 
the fourteen, and there would be no- 
thing to prevent them from being held. 
The U.S.S.R. was always ready to take 
part in such consultations. 

Apart from the fact that there was 
no need to postpone the question, Mr. 
Malik contended that it would be un- 
just and illegal to do so and would 
constitute a precedent. 


PROPOSAL ON CONSULTATIONS Mr. Santa 
Cruz then expressed the belief that 
progress could not be achieved with- 
out a special effort on the part of the 
permanent members to find a new 
way of breaking the deadlock, at 
which Mr. Malik contended that the 
Soviet draft resolution would provide 
such a way. Mr. Santa Cruz could 
not support the Greek motion for 
adjournment. 

Professor Ahmed S. Bokhari, of 
Pakistan, on the other hand agreed 
with Mr. Kyrou that the matter should 
be postponed, but felt that, in the 
meantime, the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Council should confer in 
order to resolve the issue. He there- 
for submitted a proposal to the effect 
that such a conference would be of 
great assistance to the Council in 
coming to positive recommendations 
and urging the permanent members 
to give their earnest attention to the 
Assembly’s request. Chile joined Paki- 
stan in sponsoring this draft resolution. 

A debate then developed, largely on 
procedure, during which Ernest A. 
Gross, of the United States, pointed 
out that a request from the Assembly 
for the permanent members to confer 
was nothing new, and that the United 
States had always been prepared to 
hold such conversations. He did not 
believe that the Pakistani-Chilean draft 
resolution was necessary. 


MORAL EFFECT The moral effect of the 
Chilean-Pakistani proposal had _al- 
ready been produced, observed Dr. 
T. F. Tsiang, of China. Persistence in 
trying to get it through the Council 
would only complicate the procedure. 
He joined Mr, Kyrou in urging the 
sponsors to withdraw it. He favored 
the Greek proposal for postponement, 
because he felt that a discussion now 
would not produce results. 
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[he situation was unusual, Mr. 
Malik thought, for none of the per- 
manent members had come forward 
with any objection to the simultaneous 
admission of the fourteen states. But 
anxiety had been expressed by the 
non-permanent members through the 
Greek representative. What was the 
reason for this anxiety? The only 
grounds could be that they had some 
new ‘lobby” information. Mr. Malik 
considered the Greek proposal un- 
founded and insisted that his own 
draft resolution be voted on. The 
Pakistani-Chilean proposal was also 
unfounded, and was not a procedural 
motion, he said. 

Enlarging on his previous statement, 
Professor Bokhari said that he was 
in favor of postponement, although he 
believed that the method of approach 
under the Greek proposal, while rea- 
sonable, was not adequate. He wanted 
to supplement it, therefore, by the 
Pakistani-Chilean proposal. However, 
since it seemed that that was not 
acceptable to many, his delegation had 
no option but to abstain from voting 
on the Greek proposal. 

He and Mr. Santa Cruz could not 
agree with the suggestion that they 
withdraw their draft resolution, which 
Mr. Santa Cruz declared could not be 
regarded as substantive. 

The Greek proposal for postpone- 
ment of consideration of the question 
of the admission of new Members 
until September 2 was then adopted 
by a vote of 8-1, with 2 abstentions. 
The U.S.S.R. voted against, and Chile 
and Pakistan abstained. 


GERM WARFARE 


On July 16 the Central People’s 
Government of the People’s Republic 
of China through Chou En Lai, Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, sent to dele- 
gations of the Members of the United 
Nations and the Security Council noti- 
fication of adherence by his govern- 
ment to the protocol prohibiting use 
in war of poison gas or bacteriological 
methods. In a statement made July 
13, the Minister said his government 
promised to undertake to implement 
the protocol provisions strictly, “pro- 
vided all the other contracting and 
acceding powers observe them re- 
ciprocally.” 

The notification sent to the United 
Nations observed that the protocol, 
concluded at Geneva, on June 17, 
1925, had been acceded to in the 
name of China on August 7, 1929. 

In a letter dated July 18 to the Sec- 


LIBYA BECOMES MEMBER 
OF POSTAL UNION 


The Universal Postal Union has an- 
nounced the admission to membership 
in that United Nations specialized 
agency of the Kingdom of Libya. 
Libya, the 94th member of UPU, is 
also a member of the International 
Labor Organization, the World Health 
Organization, and the International 
Telecommunication Union. 





NORWEGIAN SEAMEN VISIT HEADQUARTERS 





YOUNG NORWEGIAN seamen, whose training ship visited New York last month, were shown 
United Nations Headquarters on July 21. A group inspected the Security Council chamber, ac- 


companied by members of the Norwegian delegation and Norwegian members of the Secretariat. 
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PROTOCOL COMMUNICATIONS 


retary-General commenting upon this 
notification, Tingfu F. Tsiang, Per- 
manent Representative of China to 
the United Nations, said China had 
signed the protocol on September 20, 
1926, ratified it March 26, 1927. 
Further, Mr. Tsiang wrote, the 
Geneva Conventions adopted in 1949 
regarding the treatment of | sick, 
wounded and shipwrecked in war, and 
the treatment of prisoners and civil- 
ians in time of war, all had been 
signed by Mr. Wu Nan-ju, Chinese 
Plenipotentiary duly appointed by the 
Government of the Republic of 
China. 

“The puppet Communist regime in 
Peiping has no right whatever to 
accede to these conventions in the 
name of China,” Mr. Tsiang declared 
in his letter. 


Book Notes 





Denmark 1952. Royal Danish Min- 
istry for Foreign Affairs and the 
Danish Statistical Department. 


Greenland. Royal Danish Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. 


These two publications of the 
Danish Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
are among the most useful introduc- 
tions to their subjects. Denmark 1952 
is a compact introduction to almost 
every aspect of the country, while 
Greenland is arranged as a series of 
particularly well-written essays. Both 
publications are beautifully printed 
and illustrated, as one would expect, 
for Danish official publications are 
always distinguished by the highest 
standards of good taste in design, 
typography, and printing. 


Facts About Denmark. Published by 
the Politiken Publishing House, 
Copenhagen. 


A useful pocket guide, invaluable 
to visitors to the country, which also 
makes a good ready reference on es- 
sential facts and statistics. 





FORTHCOMING SESSION 
ON BUSINESS PRACTICES 


A French proposal to request that 
the Secretary-General consider con- 
vening the third session of the Ad 
Hoc Committee on Restrictive Busi- 
ness Practices at Geneva on Septem- 
ber 8, 1952, was adopted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on July 11 
by 5 votes to 1, with 12 absentions. 
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GERM WARFARE CHARGES: SECURITY 


COUNCIL DEBATES FURTHER PROPOSAL 


N July 3, following the U.S.S.R. 

vote against the United States 
proposal for an investigation of the 
bacterial warfare charges, Ernest A. 
Gross submitted a new draft resolu- 
tion. Since the governments and au- 
thorities making the charges refused 
to permit impartial investigation, the 
new proposal said, the charges must 
be presumed false. The draft resolu- 
tion then condemned “the practice of 
fabricating and disseminating such 
false charges, which increases tension 
among nations and which is designed 
to undermine the efforts of the United 
Nations to combat aggression in 
Korea and the support of the people 
of the world for these efforts.” 

When these grave charges were first 
made, the draft resolution recalled, 
the United Nations Command im- 
mediately denied them and asked for 
an impartial investigation. The Chi- 
nese communist and North Korean 
authorities failed to accept an offer 
by the International Committee of the 
Red Cross to carry out such an in- 
vestigation but continued to circulate 
the charges. The World Health Organi- 
zation offered to assist in combatting 
any epidemics in North Korea and 
China, and the United Nations Com- 
mand agreed to co-operate. However, 
the Chinese communist and North 
Korean authorities rejected the offer 
and refused to permit WHO teams to 


enter territories under their control. 
Again, the draft resolution con- 


tinued, the U.S.S.R. had repeated the 
charges in the United Nations and had 
rejected the United States proposal for 
an impartial investigation—its veto 
preventing the Council from arranging 
tor such an investigation. 

Mr. Gross suggested a delay of a 
few days to enable the Soviet Union 
to reconsider its action in vetoing that 
proposal, which had been approved by 
all the other members of the Council. 


“ILLEGAL” AND “SLANDEROUS” ‘The re- 
jected draft resolution was an illegal 
one, Yakov A, Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
declared: it was contrary to the Uni- 
ted Nations Charter, it contained a 
one-sided United States version, and 
it was discussed without the repre- 
sentatives of the other side having 
been heard. The second draft resolu- 
tion Mr. Malik regarded as slanderous. 

“We have declared, now declare, 
and will continue to declare,” he said, 
“that no question relating to the use 
of bacterial weapons in Korea and 
China by the United States armed 
forces can be discussed in the Security 
Council without the participation of 
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official representatives of the People’s 
Republic of China and the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic. That is 
our legitimate and just position, which 
is firmly based on Article 32 of the 
United Nations Charter and js reflect- 
ed in rule 38 of the rules of procedure 
of the Security Council. Rule 38 also 
provides for the participation of both 
sides in the discussion of a dispute 
considered by the Security Council. 

The United States was trying, Mr. 
Malik continued, to force on the 
Security Council its own American— 
not international—way of considering 
questions by trampling on the rights 
of other states. 

All this proved that the United 
States representative had been deceit- 
ful and hypocritical in his handling of 
the question of the Geneva Protocol, 
in the discussion of his request for an 
investigation of bacterial warfare 
charges, and now in his attempt to 


force an illegal resolution on the 
Council. 
ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS At this 


stage, a brief procedural debate took 
place when, on the suggestion of the 
President that the Council adjourn, 
Mr. Malik formally proposed that 
another agenda item, the question of 
the admission of new Members to the 
United Nations, be taken up. 

Mr. Gross objected on the ground 
that discussion of the important and 
urgent question of the charges of 
bacterial warfare had not been com- 
pleted. Furthermore, as Joao Carlos 
Muniz, of Brazil, had previously 
pointed out, whatever action the Coun- 
cil took on the admission of new 
Members, no new Member would be 
admitted until the General Assembly, 
meeting in four months, acted on the 
Council’s recommendation. Therefore, 
the question, though important, was 
not urgent. He therefore pressed that 
the question of bacterial charges 
should engage the Council’s attention 
until it was disposed of. 

Mr. Malik retorted that the sub- 
stance of the question had been ex- 
hausted. The entirely different new 
proposal could not be discussed with- 
out further consideration, and it was 
therefore logical, natural, and legiti- 
mate to take up the next question. It 
had been said, Mr. Malik added, that 
because of the election campaign, the 
United States State Department did 
not know whether it should continue 
with its stubborn policy on admission 
or modify it somewhat. (The admis- 
sion of new Members was discussed 


again at two meetings on July 9. (See 
page 156.) 

The need for more time for propa- 
ganda purposes was why Mr. Gross 
did not insist on an immediate vote on 
his new draft resolution on the bac- 
terial warfare charges, Mr. Malik con- 
tended. If there was need for any 
Member to reconsider its position, it 
was the United States. 


MR. GROSS‘S STATEMENT When_ the 
Council met again on July 8, Mr. 
Gross argued the case for the new 
United States draft resolution. The 
U.S.S.R. attitude in the Council since 
mid-May confirmed—if confirmation 
was needed — that the germ wartare 
campaign, fabricated and sponsored 
by the Soviet Union, was a crude and 
tragic hoax. 

The U.S.S.R. made baseless and un- 
founded accusations in the Disarma- 
ment Commission, which was not 
authorized under its terms of reference 
to investigate them. But it did not press 
these charges in the Security Council, 
because the Council did not have 
the authority to have the charges in- 
vestigated. When the United States 
brought the matter to the Council, the 
U.S.S.R. first refused to participate in 
the debate and then vetoed the pro- 
posal for an investigation, although 
this appropriate action was supported 
by all the other Members. Mr. Malik 
then rejected the United States chal- 
lenge to reconsider the action. This 
record showed clearly, Mr. Gross con- 
cluded, that the Soviet Union knew 
that its charges would not bear im- 
partial investigation. 

Despite the rejection and repudia- 
tion of the investigation, the false 
charges had not been withdrawn. On 
the contrary, through its official 
propaganda outlets and through the 
world-wide communist apparatus, the 
U.S.S.R. continued to fabricate and 
disseminate the false charges. 


COMMON CAUSE In seeking condemna- 
tion of this policy, all states had a 
common cause, and none could stand 
aside, for the Soviet Union campaign 
of hatred against the entire free world 
was designed to confuse the United 
Nations, to paralyze its will to act, 
and to sow seeds of distrust among its 
Members. It was a revolt against the 
fundamental purpose of the Charter— 
to develop friendly relations among 
nations. 

The false germ warfare charges 
definitely fell within the category of 
warmongering, against which the 
General Assembly passed resolutions 
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in both 1947 and 1950 and which 
was prohibited within the Soviet Union 
itself as the greatest crime against 
humanity. 

Mr. Gross then proceeded to cite 
what he called examples of the lies 
broadcast by the Soviet Union radio 
to Iran, the Far East, Indonesia, the 
United Kingdom, and elsewhere, and 
to the Soviet Union people themselves. 

Meanwhile, in the Security Council, 
Mr. Malik had been evading the truth 
and pretending to hide behind the 
coat-tails of the Chinese communist 
and North Korean authorities. If the 
law against war propaganda were 
objectively applied under a free judi- 
cial system within the Soviet Union 
itself, the Soviet regime would be 
without leaders. 

All the time the charges were being 
echoed in satellite states and elsewhere 
and in the so-called World Peace 
Council meeting in Berlin, the Soviet 
Union representative in the Council 
continued to refuse an investigation. 


DISCREPANCIES Apart from this obvious 
discrepancy between the campaign by 
the Soviet Government and the con- 
duct of the Soviet representative, there 
was the discrepancy between Mr. 
Malik’s attitude in the Disarmament 
Commission and in the Council, In 
the Council, he disclaimed Soviet 
responsibility for the charges, saying 
it was the affair of the Chinese and 
North Korean communist regimes. 
But in the Disarmament Commission 
he did not even suggest that those au- 
thorities be invited to participate in 
the charges he himself was making. 

On July 1, however, even before he 
had heard the United States statement 
on the need for an investigation by the 
Red Cross, Mr. Malik declared he 
could not participate in the absence 
of Chinese-North Korean representa- 
tives, and would vote against the 
United States draft resolution. 

“This was the method of evasion,” 
Mr. Gross commented. “This was the 
tactic which the Soviet Union Govern- 
ment hit upon to avoid participating in 
our action calling for an investigation.” 

Why had many communist parties 
around the world appealed to the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross itself for an investigation and 
then, suddenly, turned against that 
respected institution with a violent 
campaign of abuse? 

The Soviet Union regime, for its 
Own special purpose and _ reasons, 
wanted to press its germ warfare cam- 
paign, knowing that it was perpetrat- 
ing a fraud upon the world. In no 
circumstances did it want those 
charges to be studied by an impartial 
investigation on the spot. 

By his veto, Mr. Malik had deprived 
the Chinese and North Korean com- 
munists of the right to be heard by an 
impartial investigating body. But, 
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despite those twists and turns, the 
Soviet Government could not and 
must not be permitted to evade its 
responsibility for launching and con- 
tinuing its germ warfare campaign. 

Leaders of the Soviet State may 
have thought they could drive a 
wedge into the United Nations fight- 
ing in Korea or destroy the morale 
of the free world. But the free world 
had access to truth and did not have 
to lie and indulge in hate campaigns. 
Nor could any free government stay 
in Office. if it tried the tactics of 
making charges without a shred of 
evidence. 

The first and characteristic reac- 
tions of free countries was the offer 
of help to control epidemics but 
unfortunately the victims of disease 
in China and North Korea were al- 
lowed to suffer in order to sustain 
an unbridled propaganda attack. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gross described 
the germ warfare campaign as an 
example of disloyalty to the funda- 
mental purposes of the Charter, a 
part of the much larger Soviet cam- 
paign of hatred for the outside world. 
This would indicate that the present 
leaders of the Soviet Union have lost 
sight certainly of the best interests of 
their own people. 

Mr. Malik had left the Council no 
choice but to condemn the practice of 
those false charges so long as the So- 
viet Union permitted no impartial 
investigation and _ persisted in _ its 
campaign of hatred. The draft resolu- 
tion would make it more difficult for 
the Soviet Government to coriinue 
waging its campaign of germ warfare 
and spreading its message of hatred. 

By supporting that proposal, Mr. 
Gross concluded the members of the 


Council could show that government 


DURING THE DISCUSSION on germ warfare charges in the Security Council, D. J. von Balluseck 


the wisdom of dropping its campaign 
and of returning to the Disarmament 
Commission and getting back to work 
on a program to reduce the arma- 
ments of the great powers and to 
eliminate those very weapons of mass 
destruction which it falsely accused 
the United Nations Command of using 
in Korea. 


U.S.S.R. POSITION Mr. Malik, on the 
other hand, regarded Mr. Gross’s 
proposal and arguments as worthless. 
Moreover, in the absence of the 
Chinese and Korean representatives, 
any discussion of the use of bacterial 
weapons by the United States forces 
in Korea and China was not only 
illegal but would make it impossible 
to establish the truth. 

The Council now had before it a 
number of official documents show- 
ing beyond question that those forces 
were using such weapons, Mr. Malik 
said, Those documents included offi- 
cial statements by the Chinese and 
Korean Governments and _ appeals 
from international democratic organi- 
zations, such as the International 
Federation of Democratic Women 
and the International Association of 
Democratic Lawyers, and from cor- 
respondents from the U.S.S.R., China, 
the United Kingdom, France and 
other countries. But Mr. Gross had 
falsely attributed the statements to 
the U.S.S.R. press and radio, which 
merely repeated the facts cited in the 
official documents. 

The lawyers’ appeal stated that the 
atrocious crimes committed not only 
against combatants but against the 
civilian population included “the use 
of chemical weapons, mass massacre, 
torture, rape, murder, air raids on 
peaceable inhabitants, looting and de- 
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of the Netherlands (centre) with Ernest A Gross (U.S.A.) and the President Sir Gladwyn Jebb. 
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struction of property—in particular, 
cultural treasures—and, above all, the 
use by United States armies of bac- 
terial weapons in Korea and China.” 

In view of this irrefutable proof, 
Mr. Malik said he must protest 
against the provocatory nature of the 
draft resolution with its insinuations 
and imaginary accusations against the 
U.S.S.R., the Chinese People’s Repub- 
lic, and the Korean People’s Demo- 
cratic Republic. 





DENIALS “FALSE” References in the 
draft to the unfounded denials by the 
United States military command in 
Korea were unconvincing. The United 
States refusal to examine the question 
in the presence of Korean and Chinese 
representatives showed those denials 
to be false. 

The proposal for an investigation 
by the so-called “International” Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross had been 
rightly rejected by those two Govern- 
ments, since that Committee was by 
no means international, but merely a 
group of persons who were tools of 
United States policy. Really it was a 
Swiss national organization which had 
appropriated the title “International.” 

During the Second World War, the 
Committee, in practice, concealed the 
Hitlerites’ war crimes, just as, by its 
failure to speak, it was now covering 
up the monstrous crimes on Koje 
Island by the United States aggressors 
in Korea and their treatment of 
Korean and Chinese prisoners of war. 
Such a Committee could not act im- 
partially as an international organiza- 
tion should. The chief representative 
of the Committee with the United 
States military command at Tokyo 
and in Korea was a certain Otto 
Lechner, who, when investigating the 
Hitlerite concentration camps, had 
said that everything was in order. 

Furthermore, the attempt to refer to 
the World Health Organization was 
another proof of the utter worthless- 
ness of the draft resolution. A reply 
to the Secretary-General by the 
Foreign Minister of the Korean 
People’s Democratic Republic, dated 
April 21, 1952, stated that his Govern- 
ment had succeeded in preventing the 
rise of epidemics and was confident 
of being able in the future to frustrate 
all the machinations of the foe. Also, 
thanks to the assistance of the coun- 
tries supporting peace and democracy, 
it would have enough resources at its 
disposal to fight against epidemics and 
the carriers of the epidemic bacteria 
disseminated by the American inter- 
ventionists in the territory of Korea. 
It would not require the assistance of 
an agency like the World Health 
Organization, on which the Korean 
people could not count anyway, since 
it did not have the necessary interna- 
tional authority. 

It was impossible to invite the 
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Korean and Chinese representatives to 
participate in the Disarmament Com- 
mission because the United States and 
its friends of the aggressive Atlantic 
bloc had rejected the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal to consider the matter in general. 
Moreover, there was in the Security 
Council a well-established tradition to 
invite all interested parties. There was 
no analogy between the procedures of 
the Council and the Commission. 

Having been defeated in its attempt 
to impose a decision in obvious con- 
tradiction to the Charter, the United 
States was again attempting to impose 
a similar procedure on the Council— 
illegal, unilateral, and in flagrant 
violation of the Charter—for consider- 
ing another of its proposals, one which 
was openly provocative and slander- 
ous. Thus, it was trying to cover up 
its refusal to condemn the use of bac- 
terial weapons and ratify the Geneva 
Protocol and thereby to conceal its 
opposition to the prohibition and con- 
demnation of the use of bacterial 
weapons. 

The U.S.S.R. delegation could not 
participate in the discussion of this 
second United States draft resolution, 
against which it would vote. During 
the one-sided consideration of the 
question submitted by the United 
States, the United States continued to 
refuse, as it had always done during 
the discussion of the use of bacterial 
weapons, to condemn bacterial war- 
fare. This could be explained only by 
the fact that it was anxious to remain 
free to use those disgraceful bacterial 
weapons in future. It also explained 
the United States’ stubborn objection 
to the U.S.S.R. proposal to call on all 
states to accede to and ratify the 
Geneva Protocol, as well as its refusal 
itself to ratify the Protocol. 





EIGHT OTHERS IN SUPPORT One complete 
meeting and part of another were 
taken up with statements by repre- 
sentatives of the other nine members 
of the Council. All but Pakistan sup- 
ported the United States draft resolu- 
tion. Pakistan abstained. 

Unqualified support, said Alexis 
Kyrou, of Greece, was part of the 
moral debt all owed to the gallant 
soldiers who were repelling aggression 
in Korea. A serious blow would be 
dealt to the prestige and authority of 
the Organization if the assaults against 
the United Nations system of collec- 
tive security were allowed to go un- 
opposed. Also, a passive attitude 
would provide some kind of excuse to 
those who, having been unduly im- 
pressed by the Organization’s lack of 
success in some instances, were prone 
to invert the relation between cause 
and effect. The stubborn insistence of 
Mr. Malik on continuing the hate cam- 
paign even at the Council table made 
even more urgent a formal repudiation 
by the Council of the practice of 


fabricating and disseminating false 
propaganda. 

Referring to Mr. Malik’s statement 
that he would veto the proposal, D. J. 
von Balluseck, of the Netherlands, 
said the Council was facing, so to 
speak, “a golden anniversary” in the 
sphere of frustration of the work of 
the Council, on which the Members 
of the United Nations had agreed to 
confer primary responsibility for the 


maintenance of international peace 
and security. 
It was a _ situation of complete 


frustration, a continuation of a state 
of affairs where certain governments 
made grave and violent accusations 
against other governments but refused 
to have them impartially investigated. 
Such practices should be condemned, 
for they were contrary to the interests 
of world peace and security and to 
the convictions expressed on several 
occasions by the United Nations. 


WEAPON OF AGGRESSION The statement 
by Mr. Malik added nothing new 
whatever, commented Dr. T. F. 
Tsiang, of China—‘“it was a repeat 
performance filled with his usual 
falsehoods and distortions of truth and 
fact” which overtaxed even Chinese 
patience. It was clear that the propa- 
ganda campaign would be continued 
no matter what speeches were made 
and what decisions taken in the Coun- 
cil. That was very serious, for the 
campaign was one of mass_ hatred 
against the United Nations in general 
and the United States in particular. 
And a campaign of mass hatred was 
a weapon of war and aggression. The 
Council, charged with watching over 
the peace and security of the world, 
could not evade its responsibility in 
the fate of such a threat or such a 
campaign. 

Mr. Malik had repeated again and 
again that a discussion of this ques- 
tion was not possible without the 
participation of the Chinese and 
Korean communists. But did anyone 
know of a single independent com- 
munist individual, party, or authority? 
Wherever there was any sign of in- 
dependence on the part of a com- 
munist organ or party, such inde- 
pendent person or group was either 
liquidated or outlawed. To call more 
communists from Peking or Pyong- 
yang could not add to the Council’s 
enlightenment, and would only serve 
to spread this campaign of hatred: a 
sort of propaganda by proxy just as 
the U.S.S.R. was fighting the forces of 
the United Nations in Korea by proxy. 


NO OTHER CHOICE The French delega- 
tion, stated Henri Hoppenot, would 
vote for the draft resolution with some 
reluctance, for it was no light matter 
to censure and condemn the position 
taken by the Government of a country 
whose representative sat among the 
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others as a permanent member; yet 
Mr. Malik had left no other choice. 

Mr. Hoppenot said he had studied 
the documents cited by Mr. Malik, 
and had found in them many asser- 
tions, but not a shadow of proof. It 
was depressing to observe the great 
and tragic disproportion between the 
charges which had been brought, the 
seeds of hatred they contained, and 
the futility, puerility, and inconsistency 
of the facts put forward in their sup- 
port. It might have been supposed that 
the facts would have a semblance of 
credibility and accuracy and that they 
would have been examined critically, 
if superficially, before they were sub- 
mitted to the Council. Yet that was 
not the case. 

The so-called “facts” could be re- 
garded only as the product of popular 
imagination, credulous, naive, and 
Over-excited as a result of the crisis 
and the tragic conditions prevailing in 
the country and criminally exploited 
by those who saw what opportunities 
for propaganda such credulity afford- 
ed. 

Mr. Hoppenot cited some of the 
“facts” and went on to show that 
even before the arrival of the air- 
craft and the allegedly airborne flies, 
serious epidemics had existed in 
China. Conditions there tended to lead 
to the endemic spread of contagious di- 
seases, and the spread was further en- 
couraged by the existing wartime con- 
ditions, by movements of populations, 
and by the mingling of civilians and 
troops. To explain that situation, the 
belief in the passage of aircraft and 
of insects had arisen in the popular 
imagination. The real crime against 
the human conscience and against the 
dictates of fairness and peace among 
men committed by those responsible 
for this campaign was the fact that 
they had exploited that popular credul- 
ity and those unfortunate circum- 
stances in the way they had. 

During the Boxer Rebellion, the 
Chinese masses were told that for- 
eign missionaries and priests took the 
eyes of Chinese corpses and sold them 
in Europe and America as camera 
lenses. A similar campaign was now 
developing, a campaign against mis- 
sionaries and, in particular, against 
nuns, who had been accused of mas- 
sacring in thousands and hundreds of 
thousands orphans whom they were 
caring for. Those who were respon- 
sible for such a campaign against 
religious teachers — _ Catholics, 
Protestants, and others — were also 
likely to be lying when they accused 
the United Nations and the United 
States, on such trivial grounds, of 
conducting bacterial warfare. 


PAKISTAN’S ABSTENTION Professor Ahmed 
S. Bokhari explained Pakistan’s de- 
cision to abstain. Pakistan had been 
strongly in favor of an investigation 
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into the whole issue of charges and 
counter-charges; for, if the charges 
were true, Asian populations were 
being made the victims of some of the 
most horrible weapons that human be- 
ings could use, and, if they were not 
true, those people were very cruelly 
being made dupes. In either case, 
they were terrible sufferers. 

But the demand for an investiga- 
tion, because of the curious set-up of 
the Council, had been turned down. 
Nevertheless, the Council should not 
treat the matter as if the investigation 
had taken place and the charges 
proved false. 

Pakistan, on the other hand, could 
not quite bring itself to oppose the 
draft resolution, for there was ter- 
rible tension in the world, and it was 
to that that the Council had to ad- 
dress itself. 

“The use of the veto, the readiness 
to condemn without an investigation 
yet having been made, thereby giving 
vent to perhaps perfectly justifiable 
feelings but deviating somewhat from 
the rule of law we want to establish 
here — all these matters taken to- 
gether,” Mr. Bokhari declared, “have 
left us in a state of frustration.” 

He could understand the indigna- 
tion of the United States. “We share 
the frustration around this table,” Mr. 
Bokhari concluded. “We share the 
disappointment or the unhappiness, 
but we still think that if the United 
Nations is to be of any use, and if 
we have the slightest hope left in it as 
an international forum which will 
work, we should not try to push each 
other out, but we should try to pull 
each other in even though that strain 
may be much the greater.” 


BEYOND RANGE OF ACTION Following up 
his earlier statements on the serious- 
ness of world tension, Hernan Santa 
Cruz, of Chile, said the Council had 
taken no effective action to prevent the 
campaign of hate and fear from 
spreading and causing irreparable dam- 
age. He would have preferred it if the 
Council had treated the bacterial 
charge as a symptom of the serious- 
ness of the existing situation, rather 
than as an isolated fact. 

“Under the Charter, the Security 
Council has the primary responsibility 
for the maintenance of international 
peace and security,” he said, but 
“events and the situations which pro- 
duce tension in the world are continu- 
ing to occur or to grow beyond the 
range of the Council’s action.” 

The debate and the draft resolution 
would have only a partial effect. A 
situation as serious as this could be 
effectively dealt with only by bold, 
extraordinary measures, such as an on- 
the-spot investigation by the Security 
Council itself. 

The United States draft resolution 
was correct, and it contained no direct 


condemnation of any country. It was 
not open to any serious objection. 
However, its real influence to end the 
campaign of hate was debatable. 
Despite Mr. Gross’s statement that the 
effect of the draft resolution would be 
to make the diffusion and spread of the 
hate campaign more difficult, Mr. 
Santa Cruz did not doubt that the So- 
viet Union would continue to maintain 
and disseminate the charges. But all 
doubts about effectiveness must yield 
to the further thought: “this campaign 
has been directed mainly against the 
United Nations, since it is the forces 
fighting in Korea to defend collective 
security in the name of the United 
Nations and at the Security Council’s 
behest that have been directly accused. 
And we believe it to be the moral duty 
of the Security Council to back those 
forces when they are subject to attacks 
as unjust as they are serious.” 


CRUX OF MATTER At the next meeting, 
on July 9, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the 
United Kingdom, recalled Mr. Malik’s 
attempt to impugn the impartiality of 
the International Committee of the 
Red Cross and of the World Health 
Organization. The very fact that the 
People’s Republic of China and many 
other countries in the Soviet bloc had 
actually appealed to the Red Cross 
Committee in connection with these 
charges showed how false and artificial 
were the denunciations, he said. It was 
clear that the Soviet Union itself had 
every confidence in the Red Cross so 
long as it thought that that body’s great 
international reputation could be used 
or misused to support its campaign; 
it quickly changed direction when the 
United States Secretary of State pro- 
posed that the Committee should in- 
vestigate the charges. 

The same was true of the World 
Health Organization. The Soviet Union 
had declined to join any of the spe- 
cialized agencies which were con- 
cerned with promoting the economic, 
social, or cultural betterment of the 
world. It had never made the slightest 
contribution to any of those humani- 
tarian projects and, no doubt, decided 
to leave the World Health Organiza- 
tion when it found that it could not 
pervert its work to its own interests. 
The crux of the matter was that the 
Soviet Union was resolutely opposed 
to any form of impartial inquiry. 

As for the United States draft reso- 
lution, Sir Gladwyn considered that 
it followed logically what had gone be- 
fore, and the conclusions which it 
drew were the only possible ones. It 
would, of course, be vetoed, but this 
would not frustrate the desire of the 
great majority of the members of the 
Council to put on record their view 
about the nature of the charges and 
their condemnation of the lying prop- 
aganda campaign by which those 
charges were being disseminated. 
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If everything which the 
Union Government had done 
last 35 years had been promoted en- 
tirely by love of peace, how could 
these events be explained satisfactorily 
—the transportation of whole popula- 
tions to Siberia where the bulk of them 
died in horrible conditions, the sup- 
pression of democracy in Poland, the 
rape of Czechoslovakia, the Berlin 
blockade, and the encouragement of 
aggression in Korea? 

Sir Gladwyn regarded it as idle to 
speculate on the motives which lay be- 
hind the intensive Soviet Union prop- 
aganda campaign, of which the charges 
about the use of germ warfare in Ko- 
rea formed a part. The principles em- 
bodied in the Charter and the whole 
system represented by the United Na- 
tions rested on the assumption that, 
although countries might differ among 
themselves, they fundamentally de- 
sired to live at peace, to settle their 
differences by peaceful means, and to 
maintain international security. 


MENACE BEHIND CAMPAIGN The conduct 
of the Soviet Union, however, both in 
its words and deeds, suggested, if 
indeed it did not actually prove, that 
the U.S.S.R. did not share this aim, 
that it did not wish to live in friendship 
with other countries, and that the only 
form of world peace to which it looked 
forward was a sort of peace of the 
grave, a peace achieved by subjecting 
the entire world to communist domi- 
nation. That was the menace which 
lay behind the Soviet Union campaign 
of hate and gave it grim significance. 
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So long as the Soviet Union persisted 
in its existing course, it was difficult 
to see how the world could have any 
assurance of security. 

“We must continue resolutely to op- 
pose aggression, whatever the storm 
ot abuse and hate that this may bring 
about our ears,” Sir Gladwyn con- 
cluded. “But we must continue loudly 
to assert what we all believe, namely, 
that the Soviet Union itself has nothing 
to fear if it ceases to oppose United 
Nations principles and procedures. 
And we must trust that the knowledge 
that this is so will penetrate behind the 
Iron Curtain and eventually result in 
the establishment in those unfortunate 
countries of governments not deaf to 
reason, nor blind to morality, nor bent, 
in pursuit of their cold objectives, in 
shutting the gates of mercy on man- 
kind.” 


PROPOSAL NOT ADOPTED Joao Carlos 
Muniz of Brazil, and Selim Sarper of 
Turkey, also supported the United 
States draft resolution, which received 
the votes of nine of the members, with 
the U.S.S.R. voting against and Paki- 
stan abstaining. Because of the Soviet 
veto, the proposal was not adopted. 

Mr. Gross then stated that it had 
been thought right to put the draft 
resolution to a vote despite the threat 
of veto because the majority considered 
that the campaign of hate and of lies 
which was being carried on, sponsored, 
and disseminated by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was directed against no less 
than the United Nations itself. 

The vote had shown that the Coun- 
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cil, through those who loyally support- 
ed the Charter, had indicated its firm 
determination to watch the progress of 
the campaign of hate very closely in 
all its manifestations. 


“A campaign of lies and of hate has 
been exposed for what it is. But un- 
less the Soviet Union Government 
withdraws and abandons its campaign, 
we surely cannot forget our responsi- 
bilities as custodians and trustees of 
the Charter of the United Nations. 
And, it seems to me, that we will have 
to take action that is requisite and ap- 
propriate to meet this challenge to the 
standards of decency and of civiliza- 
tion which we, all of us, have agreed 
to when we signed the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 


The Council then turned to the next 
item on its agenda, the admission of 
new Members to the United Nations. 





CONTROL OF MENINGITIS 
EPIDEMIC IN THE SUDAN 


Two specialists of the World Health 
Organization have developed a new 
approach to the control of the cerebro- 
spinal meningitis epidemic in the 
Sudan. The specialists, attached to 
WHO’s Eastern Mediterranean Regional 
Office at Alexandria, are Dr. Atilio 
Macchiavello, Director of Health 
Services and a leading expert in tropi- 
cal medicine, and Dr. Wasfy Omar, 
Chief of the Regional Epidemiological 
Intelligence Service. Their inquiry 
resulted from an appeal by the Sudan 
which was answered by a WHO grant 
of $15,000 for scientific personnel and 
medicines. 


Cerebro-spinal meningitis is the 
most widespread epidemic disease in 
Africa, responsible in the past ten 
years for perhaps 500,000 cases and 
thousands of deaths. In the Sudan, 
incidence shot up from 6,000 cases in 
1950 to 57,000 in 1951 and shows no 
signs of abating. Treatment has not 
sufficed to stop the great waves of the 
epidemic, which usually begin in Oc- 
tober and continue as long as the hot, 
dry weather lasts, stopping abruptly at 
the onset of the rainy season in June. 
Egypt, the Sudan, Ethiopia, West, East 
and Central Africa have been affected. 


In the past, control measures have 
consisted of an effort to isolate and 
treat all cases that can be reached. 
Since this has not checked the epi- 
demics, the WHO team proposed con- 
trolling a whole community, attempt- 
ing to reduce the carrier rate below 
the danger line by injecting the popula- 
tion with procaine penicillin in oil. 
This has an effect which lasts for some 
days, eliminating the sources of con- 
tagion. 
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(Continued from page 136) 
of raw materials offered to it below 
parity price, a great advance would 
be made toward the stabilization of 
raw material markets. 

To finance such a program, the 
United States might be asked to use 
a part of the gold deposited in Fort 
Knox, which serves no essential eco- 
nomic purpose, This will enable the 
United States to obtain essential stra- 
tegic reserves of raw materials without 
having to impose additional taxes or 
increase its public debt. The gold 
used in purchasing those raw materials 
will increase the monetary reserves of 
Member states and thus encourage 
them to eliminate restrictions and 
bring about the convertibility of their 
currency—the very basis of lasting 
prosperity, economic stability and 
freedom. 

Moreover, such large stocks of raw 
materials will enable the United States, 
to exercise an anti-inflationary force 
by putting them into circulation on 
the American market. Such a project 
will admittedly involve great legal and 
practical problems, but none which 
will need greater imagination and 
courage than the United States has 
shown in carrying out Lend-Lease or 
the Marshall Plan. 


COLLATERAL FOR FUND Like Mr. Boris, 
Mr. Scheyven also drew attention to 
the possibility of financing buffer 
stocks through the International Mon- 
etary Fund. It might accept stocks of 
raw material as collateral for draw- 
ings, and it might authorize the draw- 
ing of funds in excess of the pre- 
scribed limits, to provide another 
means of financing the creation of 
buffer stocks. Ivar Rooth, Managing 
Director of the Fund, pointed out, 
however, that the Fund cannot pro- 
vide capital for buffer stocks since it 
can only provide governments and 
central banks with foreign exchange 
to meet temporary balance of pay- 
ments difficulties. 

The Washington Conference and 
the various so-called collective meas- 
ures for raw materials distribution, 
said G. P. Arkadyev, in criticizing 
the experts’ report, are merely ways 
of ensuring that the United States gets 
the raw materials it requires for re- 
armament. Primary products are be- 
ing concentrated in the hands of the 
United States, with the United King- 
dom and other countries playing a 
secondary role which they understand- 
ably found distasteful. It is therefore 
not surprising that the Washington 
Conference is so unstable and that 
the entire system has had to be im- 
posed by the United States to ensure 
its supremacy in world markets. 
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U. S. ECONOMY AND WORLD STABILITY 


The United States economic situa- 
tion today, according to comments 
in the Economic and Social Council 
by Isador Lubin on the relation be- 
tween his country’s economy and 
world stability, is very different from 
that which obtained in 1930. And he 
thought it highly unlikely that a de- 
pression such as that which had 
occurred in the Thirties would recur. 

The United States now has a better 
monetary and banking system, a bet- 
ter tax structure, a better system of 
farm aid, a better form of collective 
bargaining between unions and man- 
agement, a better wage structure and 
an improved social security system. 
And its present frame of mind is 
very different from that which pre- 
vailed in 1929. 

As elsewhere, there is, however, the 
possibility of minor recessions, but 
there is both national and _ interna- 
tional machinery to deal with them. 
There is no need to fear a crisis on 
the scale of the 1930 depression. 
Variations in capital movements and 


in unilateral financial transfers, it 


should also be realized, also play a 
role in causing economic instability. 


Some of these capital movements have 
started in the United States. But the 
large capital flights have occurred 
elsewhere, and for reasons which have 
had nothing to do with the United 
States. Economic instability has also 
resulted from the war, and neither 
the First nor the Second World War 
started in the United States. 

These remarks were favorably re- 
ceived by several representatives in 
the Council, such as Uruguay's En- 
rique Rodriguez-Fabregat, who thought 
some people are too influenced by a 
disaster complex. 

G. P. Arkadyev, of the U.S.S.R., 
however, challenged the United States 
view that a depression on the 1930 
scale is unlikely to recur, owing to 
the growth of modern banking and 
fiscal methods and the emergence of 
a new way of thinking. Current bank- 
ing and fiscal methods had also been 
acclaimed as the best possible ones to 
prevent a depression in 1930. As for 
the new way of thinking, in United 
States ruling circles, at least, the drive 
toward armaments manufacture as a 
panacea for economic ills did not 
seem to mark any great improvement. 





ADMINISTRATION Is a new agency 
needed to administer international 
commodity arrangements if these are 
expanded? This was one of the many 
other questions raised in the Council. 

The present international machin- 
ery, the experts believed, is quite 
adequate. The representatives of 
Canada, France and the United States 
agreed. 

The Interim Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee for International Commodity 
Arrangements, Mr, Lubin said, could, 
upon request, set up study groups for 
any commodity. Governments already 
have a guide in the principles set forth 
in the Havana Charter for negotiating 
commodity arrangements. 

Mr. Boris favored consultation and 
action by the Secretariat of the United 
Nations and the Interim Co-ordinat- 
ing Committee, provided there is no 
interference or overlapping with the 
work of the Washington International 
Materials Conference. 

Mr. Arean, of Argentina, on the 
other hand, favored a new agency or 
else a change in existing agencies, 
especially the International Materials 
Conference. The composition of the 
latter, he said, is unsatisfactory. It 


does not pay sufficient heed to the 
needs of the under-developed coun- 
tries. Its central group should be 
universal in membership. It should 
not be monopolized by a few coun- 
tries. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION No specific rec- 
ommendation on commodity arrange- 
ments appeared in the Council’s final 
resolution on full employment and in- 
ternational economic stability meas- 
ures, adopted after a paragraph-by- 
paragraph vote on July 10. 

But it did recognize the necessity to 
aid under-developed countries which 
are unable by domestic action to con- 
trol the factors responsible for reces- 
sions. It also noted the importance 
attached by the experts’ report on in- 
ternational economic stability meas- 
ures to inter-governmental commodity 
agreements for major primary com- 
modities. (For text of these para- 
graphs, see box, page 165.) 

The Council, however, rejected a 
paragraph to the effect that the meth- 
od of initiating inter-governmental 
consultation and action, and the gov- 
erning principles and procedures pre- 
viously recommended by the Council, 
should facilitate the negotiation of 
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such agreements as governments con- 
cerned may deem appropriate to alle- 
viate pronounced fluctuations in pri- 
mary commodity prices. The vote on 
this was 10 against, 5 for, 2 absten- 
tions. 

Deletion of this paragraph — de- 
scribed by the French representative 
as most important — led the United 
States, one of the sponsors of the orig- 
inal proposal, to abstain in the vote on 
the resolution as a whole. 


By the final paragraph of the reso- 
lution, approved by 15 votes to 3, with 
3 abstentions, the Council requested 
the Secretary-General “to prepare, for 
consideration at an early session of the 
Council, a study of the relative move- 


ments of prices of various classes of 
goods moving in international trade.” 

By another paragraph, the Council 
recommended that “governments of 
developed countries in pursuing their 
domestic economic policies should 
bear in mind not only the possible 
effects of these policies on their own 
economies and balance of payments 
but also on the economies and bal- 
ance of payments of other countries, 
and the general advantages of a great- 
er measure of stability on the interna- 
tional flow of finance capital and 
trade.” The vote on this, the first 
paragraph of the operative part of the 
resolution, was 13-0, with 5 absten- 
tions. 


2. ANTI-CYCLICAL LENDING 


HE second major approach sug- 

gested by the experts was that the 
Bank should be prepared substantially 
to expand its lending operations in 
the event of a recession. This would 
compensate partially for fluctuations 
in private international investments, 
and help particularly to avoid retard- 
ing the economic development of the 
under-developed countries. 


Speaking for the Bank, Mr. Rosen- 
stein-Rodau doubted whether it 
could play a major role in anti-cycli- 
cal measures. If it is to accelerate its 
rate of lending at the onset of a 
depression, there must be enough high 
priority projects, suitable for Bank 
financing, which can be carried out 
promptly. There is no such reserve 
of projects, and it will be too much 
to expect a significant improvement 
in that situation. Moreover, many 
private industrial projects whose com- 
pletion might be interrupted in times 
of depression cannot easily qualify 
for Bank financing because Bank 
loans have to be guaranteed by the 
government or central bank. 

Further, in times of depression, 
investment is reduced not only for 
lack of foreign exchange, but also 
for lack of local currency. In some 
richer countries, highly developed 
banking systems can provide credit 
expansion in local currency as an 


effective anti-cyclical weapon. But 
lack of local currency in under- 
developed countries cannot be en- 


tirely compensated for by a credit 
policy. In such cases, supplemental 
lending by the Bank on a sufficient 
scale will be impossible. 

The Bank does intend, however, to 
continue to invest at a steady pace 
and that, in itself, would be a stabiliz- 
ing factor. 


CONFLICT WITH MAIN AIM Anti-cyclical 
lending, it was pointed out by Mr. 
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Lesage and Mr. Lubin, might con- 
flict with the chief purpose for which 
the World Bank had been set up, 
namely, to provide long-term capital 
on a continuous basis for economic 
development. 


The Bank, said Mr. Lubin, should 
not be led to reduce the volume or 
rate of lending in times of prosperity 
so as to be able to increase its lending 
in times of recession. But it could 
help to cover a deficiency in the 
foreign exchange earnings of an 
industrialized country wishing to 
finance a specific program. It could 
also help in financing development 
programs which an under-developed 
country had originally intended to 
cover entirely out of its national re- 
sources or its foreign exchange earn- 
ings. For that reason, it would be 
advisable periodically to examine the 
question of the Bank’s own resources. 


Mr. Lubin did, however, believe 
that in times of emergency, under- 
developed countries would obtain the 
financial assistance they needed from 
inter-governmental organizations such 
as the International Bank, rather than 
from governmental agencies, which 
were often compelled to raise their 
rate of interest at such times. 

Mr. Lesage pointed out that lower- 
ing the Bank’s standards of credit- 
worthiness to obtain help during a 
recession might damage the confidence 
and sound reputation it had estab- 
lished. It would be more desirable to 
concentrate on the real difficulties im- 
peding a full use of its resources. 
Countries seeking capital should, 
therefore, make every effort to pre- 
pare enough sound, well-conceived 
projects to qualify for Bank financing. 
If there were more such projects than 
could be financed from the Bank’s 
existing resources, other countries, 
certainly Canada, would be prepared 





to consider all reasonable proposals 
for expanding the Bank’s resources. 


Since there is no evidence that the 
Bank has been backward in seeking 
to expand its operations, Mr. Lesage 
also considered, it should be left to 
the Bank itself and its members to 
decide on its future scope of opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Scheyven, Mr. Boris and Mr. 
Sterner, of Sweden, all agreed that 
under-developed countries should, 
with the co-operation of the Bank if 
necessary, give priority to drawing up 
well-conceived programs for public 
works and productive investment, so 
that in time of depression they could 
step up to the rate of executing such 
projects without delay and without 
improvisation. 


ANTI-CYCLICAL BUDGETS The Bank, 
maintained Mr. Scheyven, should en- 
courage the establishment on an inter- 
national scale of anti-cyclical invest- 
ment budgets, comparable to those set 
upon a national scale in various 
countries. As it is difficult to estimate 
the additional resources which the 
Bank will require, or even to decide in 
advance whether such action will be 
fruitful, the International Bank should 
be asked to consider the matter 
promptly. 

The Bank, further, should limit its 
loans to the currencies of states able 
to increase their exports, and it should 
not press for the widest possible use 
of subscribed funds, lest this aggravate 
inflation or increase payments diffi- 
culties. It is illogical to ask European 
countries, now in great financial dis- 
tress, to devote a part of their in- 
adequate production to foreign loans 
which should be the exclusive prov- 
ince of surplus countries. It is also 
inadvisable to use the 18 per cent 
capital subscriptions to the Bank by 
deficit countries because use of those 
funds is likely to increase the existing 
balance of payments disequilibrium. 

Agreeing with this, Mr. Boris also 
observed that present circumstances 
made increases in the Bank’s total 
capacity unlikely. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS Lord Selkirk con- 
sidered it wrong to hold up develop- 
ment programs, which can be carried 
out immediately, merely for the sake 
of having reserves to meet a depres- 
sion. There might well be scope for 
counter-cyclical lending by the Inter- 
national Bank during times of re- 
cession, but, with Mr. Garcia, he 
believed that national governmental 
agencies might also intensify their 
efforts to lend abroad. The scope for 
such action by governments would of 
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course be necessarily limited, but it 
was hard to see why it should be more 
closely circumscribed than that of the 
Bank. 


To accelerate economic develop- 
ment in under-developed countries 
during a _ recession, declared Mr. 
Garcia, the Bank could vary the size 
of its loans so as to counter-balance 
economic fluctuations. As to the 
argument that the International Bank 
is not authorized to make loans to 
combat depressions, he pointed out 
that the Bank is an institution for 
promoting reconstruction and develop- 
ment. No amendment of its statutes 
is necessary to allow it to grant anti- 


cyclical loans, on request from 
governments. 

Further, it will in any case be 
necessary to increase the Bank’s 


capital, when it reaches the limits of 
its borrowing and guarantee powers. 


CREDIT-WORTHINESS The Bank’s atti- 
tude to the proposal for anti-cyclical 
financing came as no surprise to Mr. 
Hasan, in view of the conditions on 
which it made loans: the ability of a 
requesting country to service and 


repay the loan in the currency in 
which it was obtained, and the econ- 
omic and technical soundness of the 
project for which the loan is re- 
quested. During a depression, when 
assessing a country’s credit-worthiness 
for the purpose of granting a loan, the 
Bank should take into consideration 
that country’s normal credit-worthi- 
ness, disregarding the temporary dis- 
equilibrium in the balance of pay- 
ments due to depression. 

And if during a depression, it is 
called upon to assess a_ country’s 
credit-worthiness for the first time, it 
should make allowances for prospec- 
tive improvement at the end of the 
depression which will inevitably raise 
that country’s credit rating. 

It should also be realized that the 
credit-worthiness of under-developed 
countries is seriously threatened 
because of the fact that their inability 
to borrow dollars is likely to increase 
as a result of the sharp fall in the 


prices of their exportable primarly 


products. Accordingly, borrower 
countries should not be called upon 
to repay in dollars a Bank loan 
obtained in a non-dollar currency. 


Though the Bank is unlikely to give 
any positive assistance in mitigating 
the effects of a depression, it might 
also be asked not to restrict its opera- 
tions simply because a depression has 
occurred. 


INVITATION TO BANK The Council final- 
ly invited the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 
“with the object of maintaining the 
pace of economic development of 
under-developed countries, in assess- 
ing the credit-worthiness of a country 
not to be unduly affected by the econ- 
omic situation of that country in time 
of temporary recession, but to give 
full consideration to the country’s 
long-run economic prospects.” 

And it invited governments, “in- 
dependently or in co-operation with 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, to prepare 
programs for additional investments 
to be made in the case of a recession 
or depression.” 

These two paragraphs, the second 
and third of the operative part of the 
resolution, were approved by 17 votes 
to 0, with 1 abstention. 


PREAMBLE TO COUNCIL RESOLUTION 


The text of the preamble and con- 
siderata to the Economic and Social 
Council’s resolution on full employ- 
ment and international economic sta- 
bility appears below. The seven para- 
graphs of the operative part of the 
resolution are to be found in their 
appropriate context in the article on 
these pages. 


The Economic and Social Council, 

Having considered the report on 
“Measures for International Economic 
Stability” (E/2156) prepared by a 
group of experts appointed by the 
Secretary-General in accordance with 
the Council resolutions 290 (XI) and 
341 (XI), 


Noting the importance attached 
by the experts in their report to the 
need for governments to pursue stable 
economic policies, particularly in the 
matter of their external currency dis- 
bursements and for maintaining an 
adequate international flow of capital 
for the financing of economic devel- 
opment in under-developed countries,” 


Noting the communication dated 
January 4, 1952 (E/2194) received 
from the Director-General of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization 
on the subject of commodity agree- 
ments, and the importance attached 
by the experts in their report to inter- 
governmental commodity agreements 
for major primary commodities, 


Noting the replies of governments 
(E2243 and addenda 1-4) and the ac- 
tions taken by the regional economic 
commissions (E/2257) in response 
to General Assembly resolution 523 
(VI) on integrated economic devel- 
opment and commercial agreements, 

Recognizing that domestic. policies 
designed to maintain high and stable 
levels of employment, while an essen- 
tial prerequisite for international eco- 
nomic stability, may not be sufficient 
to ensure such stability, 

Recognizing moreover that, while 
main reliance for mitigating the 
effects of any disequilibria in interna- 
tional payments must be placed on 
appropriate national action by all 
countries concerned, there are fields 
in which international action may also 
be of considerable assistance, 


Recognizing also that as a rule 
the under-developed countries do not, 
within the possibilities of domestic 
action, dispose of the means necessary 
for controlling the factors responsible 
for the recessions which occur in 
their economies by reason of heavy 
declines in the demand for or in the 
prices of their primary export com- 
modities or by reason of a deteriora- 
tion in the terms of trade with respect 
to the manufactured goods which 
they import, and that in these cases 
international action is essential, 


Bearing in mind the recommenda- 


tions of the Council to governments 
in paragraphs 9, 15 and 16 of resolu- 
tion 290 (XI), its requests of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development in paragraph 
17 and of the International Monetary 
Fund in paragraph 18 of the same 
resolution; 

Noting the views of the experts in 
their report (E/2156) that the mone- 
tary reserves of most Member coun- 
tries appear to be inadequate, even 
when account is taken of the possi- 
bilities of supplementing national re- 
serves by recourse to the International 
Monetary Fund, to help countries 
meet possible payments difficulties, 

Believing that a_ further study 
should be made of the relative move- 
ments of prices of various classes of 
goods moving in international trade, 
PARAGRAPH VOTES These paragraphs 
were approved individually as fol- 
lows: first paragraph, 15-3; second 
paragraph, 8-6, 4 abstentions; third 
paragraph, 12-4, 2 abstentions; fourth 
paragraph, 16-0, 2 abstentions; fifth 
paragraph, 14-0, 4 abstentions; sixth 
paragraph, 15-0, 3 abstentions; sev- 
enth paragraph, 8-6, 4 abstentions; 
eighth and ninth paragraphs, 14-3, 
1 abstention; tenth paragraph, 15-0, 
3 abstentions. 

The resolution as a whole was ap- 
proved by 13 votes to 3, with 2 
abstentions. 





ET 
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3. FUND'S ROLE IN COUNTERING RECESSIONS 


HE resources of the International 

Monetary Fund provide a second 
line of reserves to help its members 
meet balance of payments deficits 
caused by recessions elsewhere. The 
fact that it can do so, Ivar Rooth, the 
Fund’s Managing Director, told the 
Council, with assets that are substan- 
tial, though not as large as some might 
wish, is itself a stabilizing influence 
that should enable countries to plan 
ahead with much greater confidence 
than is otherwise possible. The Fund, 
moreover, is a permanent interna- 
tional institution where members can 
work out ways of meeting their finan- 
cial problems so as to avoid the de- 
structive measures which emerged in 
past depressions. 

Securing freer international credits 
to be repaid in the next boom will 
not, however, overcome depression 
difficulties. National measures are re- 
quired—to maintain or stimulate pro- 
duction and employment, especially 
in the great industrial countries, But 
it will take time for such measures to 
bring recovery. In the meanwhile, the 
Fund can assist members with serious 
balance of payments difficulties, and 
thus help to reduce deflationary pres- 
sures. Even then, governments will 
have to be careful about the indebted- 
ness they pile up in order to maintain 
imports when their exports are fall- 
ing off. 





It is not at present possible, Mr. 
Rooth said, to enlarge the Fund's re- 
sources—which now amount to over 
$3,000,000,000 in gold and conver- 
tible currencies, plus other currencies 
that might be needed—either by an 
agreed increase of quotas or by resort- 
ing to its borrowing powers. 








FIRST CUSHION Since the ability of 
countries to maintain import demand 
in a depression depends on the size 
of their own resources, they should, 
Mr. Rooth said, build up reserves in 
periods of prosperity to provide a first 
cushioning in periods of depression. 

Commenting on the experts’ sugges- 
tion that the Fund protect the revolv- 
ing character of its resources by more 
formal contractual repurchase obliga- 
tions, he drew attention to the policies 
and procedures recently adopted by 
the Fund’s Executive Board, which, 
though not identical with those sug- 
gested by the experts, should truly 
make the Fund’s resources a “revolv- 
ing fund.” The Fund could also op- 
erate with sufficient flexibility to per- 
mit it to be helpful in a depression 
without changes in its Articles of 
Agreement. 


USE OF PRESENT RESOURCES Mfr. Lesage 
agreed that there is no need at present 
to increase the Fund’s resources, but 
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there is a need, he said, to make 
greater use of its present resources. 
If the Fund made extensive use of its 
resources before countries overcame 
structural exchange difficulties, the re- 
sources would be dissipated without 
achieving the Fund’s basic objective, 
which is not primarily to protect 
members against the impact of re- 
cessions. Though the Fund does pro- 
vide a second line of reserves to help 
its members meet balance of pay- 
ments difficulties, the main burden 
rests with governments. 

The experts’ proposal that the 
Fund’s resources be made available 
to its members as cheaply and as 
fully as possible at the onset of a 
recession, Mr. Lubin observed, con- 
tradicts their view that the Fund make 
sure, beforehand that borrowing coun- 
tries are in a position to repay loans. 
Further, should the Fund’s consider- 
able resources fall short, the United 
States will give proper consideration 
to the problem—at present a delicate 
one—of adding to the Fund’s gold or 
hard currency resources. 





PAYMENTS FORMULA Governments, Mr. 
Scheyven noted, might be unwilling 
to increase the Fund’s capital—essen- 
tial though this be if it is to provide 
an effective bulwark against recessions 
—because the Fund has for the most 
part refrained from putting its assets 
to use. The Fund could not be ex- 
pected to dispose of all its convertible 
asset merely to prove that these are 
inadequate to influence the course of 
a recession. If, however, the Fund’s 
resources are to be increased, his 
personal opinion was that a formula 
of automatic compensatory payments 
by surplus countries would be most 
likely to give it effective means to 
arrest an incipient recession. 

United States imports must be in- 
creased, said Mr. Boris, in order to 
enable countries to expand their re- 
serves. Even that, however, does not 
hold out promising prospects for 
achieving equilibrium in balances of 
payments. If the Fund's resources 
are to be regarded as an element in 
the monetary reserves of its members 
they must be fully available in case 
of need. The automatic drawing right 
of Fund members, provided for in the 
Articles of Agreement, however, has 
in effect been eliminated by the de- 
cision of the Board of Governors to 
make all drawings subject to its ap- 
proval. The Fund’s resources cannot, 
therefore, be properly regarded as a 
secondary line of reserves. France 
does not oppose liberalizing the 
Fund’s policies, but then this must 
not fall short of what is already pro- 
vided for in the Articles of Agree- 
ment. In any case, is it politically 








possible to amend the Articles of 
Agreement? 

As for increasing the Fund’s re- 
sources, it is impossible to determine 
their adequacy in advance, And not 
all members of the Fund are likely to 
agree to increases in their subscrip- 
tions. Financial difficulties prevent 
France from doing so. 


RESERVES INADEQUATE World monetary 
reserves are likely to become even 
more inadequate than they are now, 
thought Lord Selkirk. In times of 
recession, therefore, the Fund should 
certainly raise the percentage restric- 
tion on annual borrowing of foreign 
currency from its resources, (at pres- 
ent limited to 25 per cent of its 
quota). In certain cases, it should 
even waive the rule that its holdings 
of a country’s currency should not 
exceed 200 per cent of its quota. 
Even if aided by the Fund, the re- 
serves of countries other than the 
United States would, however, be en- 
tirely inadequate at present to meet 
unforseen emergencies, were it not 
for the fact that these reserves are 
supplemented by a battery of restric- 
tions which clog movements of trade 
and payments. 

But it will be premature at this 
stage to increase the Fund’s resources 
while it still has $3,000,000,000 avail- 
able in gold and dollars. The Fund 
must be encouraged to continue its 
recent policy of more generous lend- 
ing in return for firmer assurances of 
repayment. It should throw in_ its 
resources for what they are worth, at 
the outset of the recession, when they 
will be most useful, and it should 
trust to the common sense of govern- 
ments to replenish them if they are 
exhausted in a good cause. 

Prevention is better than cure, 
stated Mr. Garcia. In view of the 
urgent and proper demands likely to 
be made on it in the near future, the 
Fund should have at its disposal sub- 
stantially larger resources than it now 
has. He also made the point that it 
the great powers are affected by a 
crisis, other countries will feel less 
compelled to protect themselves 
against fluctuations and will consent 
more willingly to a liberal economic 
policy, if they can rely on Fund 
assistance. Difficulties in transferring 
payments on foreign investments will 
also be reduced. 


POLICY CHANGE Mr. Hasan, however, 
felt that it would avail little to increase 
the Fund’s reserves, unless it changed 
its cautious policy of the past five 
years, and made its rules governing 
the purchase of foreign currency by 
its members more flexible. 

Other difficulties which under-de- 
veloped countries face today in build- 
ing up monetary reserves were raised 
by Mr. Arean. They can build up 
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reserves Only by sacrificing capital 
goods imports essential for economic 
development. In times of inflation, 
their foreign exchange earnings are 
likely to lose value unless they are 
immediately invested. He therefore 
urged further study of ways to over- 
come these difficulties. 

The possibility of increasing re- 
serves by raising the price of gold 
was touched upon by the Chinese rep- 
resentative, Cheng Paonan. Though 
politically dangerous, a re-evaluation 
of gold, he thought, might to some 


extent stabilize international trade. 
Meanwhile, until the problem of fix- 
ing the price of gold is_ settled, 


bilateral agreements might be worked 
out to increase reserves of countries 
in a precarious financial state. The 
Fund should place its resources freely 
at the disposal of members in the 
event of a serious drop in the dis- 
bursements of one or more major 
countries. 


COUNCIL DECISION The final decision 
of the Council on the role of the Fund 
is given in the following excerpts from 
the operative part of the resolution, by 
which the Council: 

“4. Notes the recent decisions taken 
by the International Monetary Fund 
with respect to the use of its resources, 
expresses its confidence that the Fund 
will act with determination to assist 
its members in lessening the balance 
of payments impact of any future 
recession and welcomes the statement 
made in this connection by the repre- 
sentative of the Fund to the Council 
on June 30, 1952; 

“5. Urges the International Monetary 
Fund, in supporting the efforts of its 
members to meet balance of payments 
difficulties arising from recession, 


(a) To appty its rules flexibly and, 
in this connection, to give care- 
ful consideration to the sugges- 
tions contained in Chapter 1V 
of the report on “Measures 
for International Economic 
Stability;” and 

To be prepared to use its 
resources as promptly and as 
fully as is consistent with its 
articles of agreement; 

“6. Requests the International Mon- 
etary Fund 

(a) To keep under continuing re- 

view the adequacy of monetary 
reserves for the purpose of 
helping countries to meet tem- 
porary disequilibria in their 
balances of international pay- 
ments, having in mind the de- 
sirability of: 

(i) Avoiding, to the extent 
practicable, recourse to re- 
strictions on trade and 
payments imposed for bal- 
ance of payments reasons, 
and of promoting general 
convertibility of curren- 
cies and liberalization of 
trade; 

(ii) Creating conditions favor- 
able to a steady expansion 
of international trade, and 
to high levels of produc- 
tion and consumption, 
employment and real in- 
come; and 

(b) To furnish an analysis of this 

question to the Council in 

1953.” 

Paragraph 4 was approved by 15 
votes to 0, with 3 abstentions, and 
paragraphs 5 and 6 by 14 votes to 
3, with | abstention. 


(b) 


4. U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL TO SECURE FULL EMPLOYMEN |! 


HE way to avoid recessions and 

secure full employment, according 
to Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia), Jan 
Galwiecz (Poland), and G. P. Arka- 
dyev (U.S.S.R.), was to liberate 
countries from United States economic 
and financial domination, to end re- 
armament and war programs, and to 
expand East West trade. 


But instead of recommending con- 
structive measures to solve the critical 
problem of growing unemployment, 
the experts, supporting the United 
States position, started from the 
premise that full employment is a 
matter of degree, that it is legitimate 
to have an unemployment margin 
varying between 2 and 5 per cent. 
They also held that capitalism cannot 
develop unless the United States pre- 
dominated. This view they subtly 
camouflaged by recommending an ex- 
tension in the activities of the Bank 
and Fund, which are American rather 
than international agencies since the 
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United States hold 38 per cent of the 
Bank’s stock of 39 per cent of the 
Fund’s stock. Their proposals on the 
role of the Bank and the Fund reflect- 
ed the tendency of bourgeois econ- 
omists to solve the basic contradic- 
tions of capitalism through financial 
manipulations. 


“FEAR AND SURRENDER” ‘The experts’ re- 
port was described, too, as a study in 
fear and surrender: a study in fear 
because it expressed concern at the 
possibility of a crisis in the United 
States (which neither recognizes nor 
follows a policy of full employment) 
which would have shattering effects 
on the rest of the capitalist world; a 
study in surrender, because its pro- 
posals would in effect make the rest 
of the world even more dependent on 


the United States and hence, even 
more vulnerable. 
In the interests of international 


economic stability, the experts should 
have recommended that the United 


States, the United Kingdom and other 
countries abandon their policy of 
preparing for war and use the funds 
thus released for beneficial interna- 
tional development. But nowhere did 
they criticize, even by implication, the 
vast armament programs undertaken 
by the United States and imposed on 
other countries. 


EAST-WEST TRADE The experts should 
have pointed out that by eliminating 
commercial barriers and resuming 
trade with the U.S.S.R., the People’s 
Republic of China and the people's 
democracies unemployment in capi- 
talist countries, could be reduced 
greatly, living standards raised and 
more stability achieved. But the ex- 
perts had deliberately avoided men- 
tion of the possibilities provided by 
East-West trade. By failing to point 
out that the planned economies of 
the U.S.S.R. and the peoples democ- 
racies are not subject to the fluctua- 
tions affecting capitalist economies 
and economic relations between them, 
the experts tacitly accepted the cold- 
war tactics of the United States to 
isolate these countries. 

In the light of such arguments, Mr. 
Arkadyev proposed that the Council 
make the following recommendations: 

(i) Members of the United Nations 
should take effective steps to end 
cuts in civilian production resulting 
from policies of militarizing the 
economy, to ensure an increase out- 
put of civilian goods, and to improve 
the situation of the unemployed and 
the partially employed, especially by 
state unemployment insurance, free 
medical care, allowances, and im- 
proved housing and living conditions. 

(ii) Industrially developed coun- 
tries should, with a view to increasing 
employment in under-developed coun- 
tries, take steps to increase exports of 
equipment and other goods needed 
for economic development. 


COUNTER-ARGUMENTS Representatives of 
Canada, France, Sweden, the United 
States and the United Kingdom spoke 
against the proposal. 

They made the points that: the 
proposal was a propaganda device; 
that free countries are re-arming to 
defend themselves against the ag- 
gressive designs of the U.S.S.R.; that 
since the U.S.S.R. had devoted almost 
20 per cent of its resources to mili- 
tary purposes in 1951, it can hardly 
accuse other states of converting to 
a war economy. 

Further, difficulties of under-devel- 
oped countries in obtaining capital 
goods are due to a lack of foreign 
exchange, not to a shortage of sup- 
plies. Defence programs led automati- 
cally to increased demand for goods 
and services, not to unemployment, 
which has resulted from a decline in 
demand for consumer goods. The 
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U.S.S.R. has done absolutely nothing 
for the under-developed countries, it 
has even refused to participate in 
United Nations technical assistance 
programs, but it presumes to defend 
the rights of under-developed coun- 
tries. Both France and the United 
Kingdom, it was also pointed out, 
have already introduced social re- 
forms in the lines advocated by the 
U.S.S.R. proposal. Lord Selkirk 


5. FULL EMPLOYMENT 

URING the post-war _ period, 

most developed countries have 
achieved and maintained full employ- 
ment to a degree considered impos- 
sible twenty years ago. None, how- 
ever, have been entirely free from 
inflationary pressures, as Richard Ster- 
ner (Sweden) observed during the 
Economic and Social Council’s debate 
on full employment and economic sta- 
bility from June 30 to July 10. Infla- 
tion has been one of their difficulties 
in keeping a healthy trade balance and 
establishing adequate gold and foreign 
currency reserves. The problem thus 
arises of securing full employment 
while averting inflation. 

Action to this end is even more 
imperative for under-developed coun- 
tries which often experience infiation 
concurrently with unemployment or 
under-employment. Preventing infla- 
tion, moreover, is essential to increase 
their domestic savings and encourage 
an inflow of foreign investment. 


Governments, Mr. Sterner also felt, 
should take appropriate monetary 
financial and fiscal measures to limit 
investment demands in relation to 
total resources. 


Even where there is no full employ- 
ment, it was pointed out by Lord 
Selkirk (United Kingdom), inflation 
is still possible, because of attempts 
by various sections of a community 
to attain Or preserve a given real in- 
come standard, irrespective of what 
may be happening to the national’s 
real income as a whole. Ways must, 
therefore, be found to induce them 
to exercise self-control and refrain 
trom taking more out of the national 
income than they put into it. 


Another aspect of the problem— 
raised by Canada—is that a country 
which has achieved full employment 
may yet find it difficult to achieve 
equilibrium in its balance of payments, 
with the result that it is threatened 
with inflation. It will thus find it 
difficult to import the raw materials 
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added that the United Kingdom has 
already acted to increase exports of 
goods needed for economic develop- 
ment. 


The Council finally rejected the 
U.S.S.R. proposal on a_ paragraph 
vote. The first paragraph of the 


operative part was rejected by 10 
votes to 3, with 5 abstentions, and the 
second by 9 votes to 4, with 5 absten- 
tions. 


WITHOUL INFLATION 


needed to maintain the level of its 


economic activity. 


COUNCIL DECISION The discussion thus 
showed that the problem needs further 
consideration, The Council therefore 
decided to ask the Secretary-General 
to report next year on “national and 
international measures designed to 
reconcile the attainment and mainten- 
ance of full employment with the 
avoidence of the harmful effects of 
inflation.” 


This he is to do after consulting 
with the appropriate specialized agen- 
cies, and in the light of recent experi- 
ence in various parts of the world and 





in the light of pertinent United Na- 
tions’ and other reports and studies 
already available. 

The resolution to this effect, as 
proposed by Sweden with amendments 
by the United Kingdom, was adopted 
on July 10, by 11 votes to 3, with 
3 abstentions. 

Opposing the resolution, the 
U.S.S.R. representative said it was 
based on the false premise that full 
employment caused inflation, and at- 
tempted to divert attention from the 
fact that the current inflation is the 
direct result of the militarization and 
armaments expenditures on which 
many countries are feverishly engaged. 
It was also directed against under- 
developed countries, the argument be- 
ing that since their economic develop- 
ment might cause inflation, developed 
countries are justified in refusing to 
contribute to their development. 

By another resolution, the Council 
requested the Secretary-General to en- 
sure that his annual questionnaires 
on full employment are submitted 
lo governments as early as possible, 
and invited governments to submit 
timely and adequate replies. 

Proposed by Mexico and Uruguay, 
the resolution to this effect was ap- 
proved on July 9 by 15 votes to 3, 
with 3 abstentions. 





LAOS APPLIES FOR UNITED NATIONS MEMBERSHIP 





THE KINGDOM OF LAOS on July 16 transmitted its request for membership in the United Nations 
through the French Government. Here is Francis Lacoste, acting head of the French Delegation 
presenting the official application to Mr, Byron Price, Acting Secretary-General. Tiao Souvanna 
Phouma, President of the Council of Ministers of the Kingdom of Laos, pointed out in the text 
of the letter requesting admission that Laos is a member of the World Health Organization, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, Food and Agricultural Organization, 
International Telecommunication Union, Universal Postal Union and the Economic Commission for 


Asia and the Far East. 


Laos has adhered to many intrenational conventions since it became 


an independent and sovereign state within the framework of the French Union in July 1949. 
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LABOR PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS: 
COUNCIL’S ACTION ON REPORTS 


RESENTLY the two general ob- 

jectives of the International Labor 
Organization are to increase produc- 
tivity and to secure and maintain full 
employment. Its manpower program 
—designed to win for workers, skilled 
and unskilled, the most advantageous 
employment possible — is geared to 
these aims. What ILo is doing to 
achieve them was described in its an- 
nual report, considered by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on July 
16, 17, and 18. The Council also con- 
sidered additional reports dealing with 
alleged infringements of trade union 
rights and migration. 

The Council adopted three resolu- 
tions relating to ILo, the first noting 
the report, the second dealing with 
allegations of infringement of trade 
union rights, and the third with mi- 
gration. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT 


C. Wilfred Jenks, Deputy Director 
of ILO, presenting the report, said 
ILO’s ‘main productivity emphasis was 
on the economic 
under-developed countries, though the 
need to increase productivity in some 
of the more advanced countries was 
not being ignored. 

The problem of increasing produc- 
tivity, he said, is essentially a human 
problem. Human attitudes and social 
policies will ultimately be as decisive 
as technical improvements. ILO’s man- 
power program is cut to fit the re- 
lationship between manpower prob- 
lems and economic development in 
each country. Action includes estab- 
lishing model training centres, provid- 
ing vocational training instructors 
when requested, and exchanging tech- 
nical trainees. 


FAVORABLE COMMENT A majority of 
the Council spoke favorably of the 
report. C. A. G. Mead, United King- 
dom, who had introduced a resolu- 
tion proposing that the Council take 
favorable note of the report, said 
that collective action, originally un- 
dertaken mainly for the defence of 
labor and for obtaining satisfactory 
labor conditions, had become forward 
looking and constructive. Its evolu- 
tion must be attributed to ILO. 

After praising ILo’s approach to 
general labor problems such as man- 
power, productivity, wages, social se- 
curity and industrial hygiene, Ernst 
Michanek, Sweden, described the ILo 
report as a most useful document. 
He feared, however, that ILo’s ten- 
dency to present a longer and more 
detailed report every year might lead 
to the agency being overworked and 
suggested a shorter report. 
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development of 


Juan Maria Campos Catelin, Ar- 
gentina, asserting that at a particu- 
larly difficult time in human relations, 
ILO’s work went to the very heart of 
the social problem, commented on 
conditions for ratifying the social 
security convention. At least three of 
the listed branches — medical, sick- 
ness, unemployment, old-age, employ- 
ment injury and occupational disease, 
family allowances, maternity, invalid- 
ity and survivors’ benefits — must be 
accepted for ratification. Argentina 
maintained all, but for some countries 
a less rigid minimum would relieve 
heavy financial burdens and at the 
same time permit a step forward in 
improving existing conditions. 

Mrs. Georgette Ciselet, Belgium, ap- 
proving the report, regretted that it 
lacked a chapter on international labor 
legislation. Sharing that view, Luciano 
Joublanc-Rivas, Mexico, thought it 
would be interesting to have an esti- 
mate of 1Lo’s influence on legislation. 


OPPOSED Far from promoting improve- 
ment in the living standards of work- 
ers, Georgi F. Saksin, U.S.S.R., charg- 
ed that ILo assisted monopolists in 
capitalist nations to lower those stand- 
ards. The living conditions of workers 
in the countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization were dropping as 
a result of the war economy. Yet ILO 
was taking no steps to improve their 
lot. 

Frantisek Vavricka, Czechoslovakia, 
agreed. The report could not hide the 
fact that 110 had done nothing to re- 
move the threats to peace and secur- 
ity. It had openly supported the policy 
of the imperialist bloc by concluding 
an agreement with the Council of 
Europe. 

Fernando Santi, for the World Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, maintained 
that it was unrealistic to suppose that 
with the cost of living rising and 
unemployment in the offing, produc- 
tivity should be regarded as the main 
problem for workers. 


VOTING The United Kingdom resolu- 
tion was adopted 15 to 3. 


TRADE UNION RIGHTS 


The Council considered three reso- 
lutions on allegations of infringements 
of trade union rights. Poland, con- 
sidering that reference to ILo of alle- 
gations addressed to the Council was 
a dereliction of duty, sought to have 
all allegations heard by the Council. 
Czechoslovakia renewed a demand for 
intervention by the Council President 
in the case of prisoners tried by a 
military court in Barcelona, Spain (see 
page 174). A joint Canada-United 
States proposal asked the Secretary- 


General again to request Romania, 
Spain and U.S.S.R. to answer ILO re- 
quests for information on allegations 
of infringements and to call the at- 
tention of the governments of Spain 
and Trieste to allegations of infringe- 
ments made by various trade unions, 
as well as to United Nations procedure 
for dealing with allegations. 

That procedure was described by 
Mr. Jenks. The Governing Body Com- 
mittee of ILO, consisting of trade 
unionists and other members, con- 
ducted preliminary examinations, get- 
ting from governments detailed factual 
replies to every allegation except 
where the charges were vague or un- 
supported by proof. The finding of 
the committee (required to be unan- 
imous) recommended whether the case 
should be dismissed or referred, with 
the consent of the government con- 
cerned, to the Fact-Finding and Con- 
ciliation Commission on Freedom of 
Association. Committee members are 
disqualified from sitting in cases in 
which they are directly concerned. 


DISPOSAL A large proportion of the 
allegations in the 42 cases handled 
by the Committee, said Mr. Jenks, 
proved unworthy of further considera- 
tion. But dismissal of an allega- 
tion did not necessarily imply that 
the committee as a whole regarded 
the position of trade unions in the 
country concerned as _ satisfactory: 
only that it rejected a particular al- 
legation as unfounded. In other cases, 
the committee found that the allega- 
tions, even if proved, did not con- 
stitute a violation of trade union 
rights. In still others the allegations 
were so purely political, that it was 
undesirable to pursue them further. 

In cases still pending, satisfactory 
progress was being made, especially 


with Venezuela and the Dominican 
Republic. Only two 11o members, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, had 


failed to reply to repeated requests for 
comment on allegations. The Govern- 
ing Body recently recommended that 
a further approach should be made to 
them. 

The opinion of committee pro- 
cedure held by Henryk Birecki (Po- 
land) differed from that of Mr. Jenks. 
Mr. Birecki said that when accusa- 
tions affecting 1Lo member states were 
referred to 1LO, they were passed to 
the Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation, which then requested the gov- 
ernment to submit a statement. After 
considering the complaints in the light 
of such statements, the Committee 
drafted a report for submission to 
the Governing Body which decided 
which of them should be referred to 
the Fact-Finding Commission. 


POLISH PROPOSAL Such lengthy pro- 
cedure made it possible to stop or post- 
pone any positive action indefinitely. 
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The only fair solution was for the 
Council to put the study of such com- 
plaints as well as the general situa- 
tion of trade unions in various coun- 
tries on its regular agenda. If ILo is 
to be entrusted with the defence of 
trade union rights, there was no rea- 
son why the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation should not be asked to draft 
the Covenants on Human Rights. 

The Polish proposal was supported 
by Mr. Saksin and Mr. Vavricka. The 
latter declared that protection of trade 
union rights by Czechoslovakia was 
closely linked with protection of fun- 
damental human rights, exclusively the 
concern of the United Nations. By en- 
trusting protection of trade union 
rights to a special body, such rights 
were exposed to serious danger. 

Walter Kotschnig, United States, 
noted that Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary were now asked for the fifth time 
to reply to allegations of infringements 
of trade union rights. It would be in- 
teresting to see what happened. 
Spain’s failure to reply was also re- 
grettable, though Spain was neither a 
member of the United Nations nor of 
ilo. What was more shocking was 
that the U.S.S.R., another totalitarian 
country, which was a member of the 
Council, had refused to reply. He sug- 
gested that the Secretary-General 
make one more attempt to obtain 
information from Spain and the U.S. 
S.R. He could not believe that a 
member of the Council and the United 
Nations would consistently refuse to 
provide the information. 

Mr. Saksin said that the United 
States representative appeared — sur- 
prised that the U.S.S.R. had not an- 
swered the communication regarding 
so-called infringements of trade union 
rights in his country. The fact was not 
new. The U.S.S.R. government and 
trade unions did not wish at any price 
to lend themselves to ILo’s disintegrat- 
ing action. 


SEPARATE FROM ILO There was no ques- 
tion of referring the allegations to 
iLo, Mr. Kotschnig said. He reminded 
Mr. Saksin that there was an organ 
which specialized in those questions, 
a Fact-Finding Commission composed 
of persons known for their objectiv- 
ity, their liberal views and their com- 
petence in trade union rights. That 
body had been set up by the United 
Nations itself and was different from 
ILO. 

Mr. Michanek approved the method 
adopted by ILo as reliable and he be- 
lieved that the Council could not deal 
with complaints in as satisfactory a 
manner. Besides, he did not want the 
Council turned into a forum for po- 
litical debates. 

The Polish proposal was rejected by 
15 to 3; the Czechoslovak draft reso- 
lution was rejected by 12 to 3, 3 ab- 
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staining; and the Canada-United States 

joint draft, after a paragraph by para- 

graph vote, was adopted as a whole, 

11 to 4, with 3 abstentions. 
MIGRATION 

Turning to the question of migra- 
tion, the Council considered ILO re- 
ports which recalled that at the 13th 
session the Council had invited ILO 
to bring to the attention of a migra- 
tion conference it had called for Na- 
ples for October 1951, the report of 
the Secretary-General on migration. 

ILO did this and also presented to 
the conference (27 governments were 
represented, 9 intergovernmental or- 
ganizations and 33 non-governmental 
organizations) an operating migration 
plan aimed at relieving overpopula- 
tion in Europe and meeting the need 
for additional manpower in certain 
immigration countries in Europe and 
elsewhere. The plan was based on the 
conception of migration as an_ inte- 
gral part of the manpower program 
and as a single continuous process 
from pre-selection in the country of 
origin to final placement in the coun- 
try of immigration, 

The conference resolution on Euro- 
pean migration recommended the es- 
tablishment of a consultative council 
Which should not undertake opera- 
tions but should make use of the ser- 
vices and facilities of the United Na- 
tions, the specialized agencies and 
other international organizations di- 
rectly interested. The resolution had 
been circulated to governments. More 
replies must be awaited before a clear 
reaction becomes discernible. 

Shortly after the Naples Confer- 
ence, Belgium was host to a confer- 
ence On migration. Out of it came 
the Provisional Intergovernmental 
Committee for the Movements of Mi- 
grants from Europe (PICMME), which 
finances migrants’ transport. 

The two conferences served to em- 
phasize the need to solve basic and 
long-term problems of organizing and 
financing satisfactory migration. ILO 
now is active in protection of mi- 


grants, furnishes information § on 
migration opportunities, arranges: 
practical selection, placement, and 


vocational training; assists migrants 
in adaptation to new conditions of 
employment; and studies the effect of 
migration on the economies of the 
emigration and immigration countries 
with a view to raising living standards. 

The ILO report suggested that the 
Council examine the activities of ILO 
and other organizations looking to the 
establishment of a single international 
organization to deal with migration, 
bearing in mind that the steps so far 
taken in financing dealt primarily 
with the immediate problems of trans- 
port and that the broader issues raised 
have not yet been considered by any 
international medium. 

Noting the growth of ILO’s work 





in migration, Mr. Vavricka asserted 
that by receiving $988,000 from the 
Organization for European Economic 


Cooperation, ILO had become the 
tool of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization states. Instead of help- 
ing to increase production of goods 
for civilians, ILO was supporting 
false neo-Malthusian theories and en- 
couraging war. 

Mr. Santi (WFTU) predicted that 
the migration problem would exist 
as long as certain forms of social or- 
ganization remained. That being so, 
trade union organizations have a duty 
to suggest all essential measures for 
guaranteeing economic, social and 
trade union rights to migrants. Mi- 
gratory movements which concern 
millions of workers should be a mat- 
ter for the Council, to see that migra- 
tion was effected with the participa- 
tion of the most representative trade 
union organizations, in order to safe- 
guard the social interests of migrant 
workers. 

Louis-Ghislain Delhaye, Belgium, 
thought ILO was doing just that. And 
while he realized that transport was 
only One aspect of the problem it was 
certainly the most urgent. PICMMIE 
had arranged for the transport of 
40,000 persons. In the future it 
would be wise to co-ordinate dissemi- 
nation of useful information on op- 
portunities offered by immigration 
countries, the professional training of 
candidates, simplification of adminis- 
trative formalities, and _ settlement, 
housing and employment. 

Encouragement to migrants for the 
present, Mrs. Germaine  Peyroles, 
France, believed, should include pay- 
ment of travel and practical organiza- 
tion of transport, ILO was the best 
organization to carry out that work 
and to take on the further task of co- 
ordinating international migratory 
movements. Mrs. Peyroles was _par- 
ticularly concerned with getting full, 
accurate information to migrants. 
Both the United Nations monthly Bul- 
letin and ILO’s Migration were use- 
ful but it would be to the migrant’s 
advantage if he could consult a bro- 
chure which gave him clear economic, 
legal, social and technical informa- 
tion. The gap should be filled before 
the ever-increasing number of techni- 
cal publications made it impossible to 
fill it. 

European migrants to Argentina, 
said Cecilio J. Morales, had con- 
tributed much to her economic de- 
velopment. He felt that so far the 
most effective method of handling the 
problem was to conclude bilateral 
treaties, as Argentina had done with 
Italy. He was ready, however, to co- 
operate on any international collec- 
tive action. 

Mr. G. B. Summers, Canada, in- 
troduced a resolution on which A. A. 
Farooq, Pakistan, asked a paragraph 
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by-paragraph vote. The Council ap- 
proved, 15 to 3, a proposal to take 
note of the ILO report on migration, 
and by 13 to 0, with 5 abstentions, 
expressed its appreciation of the con- 
tribution made by ILO to the con- 
tinued consideration by the Council 
of problems in migration, 


FORMALITIES Later, the Council con- 
sidered a draft resolution of the Social 
Commission requesting the Secretary- 
General, through all available facilities 
of the United Nations, in co-operation 
with the interested specialized agencies 
and non-governmental organizations 
to promote the best practical means 
for simplifying formalities for mi- 
grants and reducing their costs. 

Mr. Salah-ud-din, Pakistan, said he 
would abstain from voting. He felt 
that migration should be dealt with 
on a global basis. The United Na- 
tions, overlooking certain areas of the 
world where overpopulation was most 
acute, appeared to be concerned only 
with migrants from Europe to Amer- 
ica and Latin America. 

The resolution was adopted by 12 
votes to 3, with 3 abstentions. 

Explaining abstention by Canada, 
George Davidson said an affirmative 
vote would imply that Canada would 
consider further adjustments to its 
present migration formalities which, 
it felt, were already reasonably simple. 

G. F. Saksin, U.S.S.R., who voted 
against the proposal, regarded the 
question of formalities for migrants 
as exclusively within the domestic 
jurisdiction of nations. 





RAPPORTEUR ON FREEDOM 
OF INFORMATION 


Salvador P. Lopez, of the Philip- 
pines, was elected on July 25 by the 
Economic and Social Council as its 
Rapporteur on freedom of informa- 
tion. Appointed in_ his personal 
capacity for an experimental period 
of one year, his task is to report to 
the Council next year on the major 
contemporary problems and develop- 
ments in this field, with recommenda- 
tions for practical action by the Coun- 
cil to surmount obstacles to fuller 
freedom of information which can be 
overcome at the present time. 





STUDY ON AID TO LIBYA 
PUT OFF UNTIL 1953 


In accordance with a request from 
the United Kingdom of Libya, the 
Economic and Social Council has 
postponed to next year its study on 
ways of providing additional aid 
through the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies to finance funda- 
mental and urgent economic anu so- 
cial development programs in_ that 
country. The decision to this effect 
was approved on July 22 by 11 votes 
to 1, with 6 abstentions. 
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[ DISTRIBUTION OF CHICKS FOR KOREAN FARMERS | 
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A LONG-RANGE PROGRAM for rehabilitating Korea’s egg and meat production began when 


the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency flew 70,000 White Leghorn hatching eggs 


from Indiana to Korea. 


Fifty-two thousand of the eggs hatched in Korean incubators 21 days 


after arrival, and the chicks were distributed to farmers by the United Nations Civil Assistance 
Command, Here representatives of UNKRA and UNCAC watch the sexing of chicks at a hatchery. 





ECONOMIC 
NEW 


To fill vacancies which will occur 
at the end of the year on its various 
functional commissions, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council held elec- 
tions on July 24. In each case, the 
new members will hold office for 
three years, commencing January 1, 
1953, unless otherwise stated. The 
results: 

Transport and Communications 
Commission: China, Colombia, 
France, Norway and Pakistan. 

Commission on Human Rights: 
Egypt, France, India, Philippines, 
Ukrainian S.S.R. and U.S.S.R. 

Social Commission: Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Czechoslovakia, Iraq, Norway and 
United Kingdom. 

Fiscal Commission: Canada, 
gium, Chile, Cuba, and U.S.S.R. 

Population Commission: China, 
France, Iran, Sweden and Ukrainian 
S.S.R. 

Commission on the Status of 
Women: Haiti, Lebanon, U.S.S.R., 
United Kingdom, United States and 
Venezuela. 

Statistical Commission: Canada, 
Cuba, India, Iran and Ukrainian 
S.S.R. Their terms of office will com- 
mence only at the end of the Com- 
mission’s seventh session, which has 


Bel- 


AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
MEMBERS TO SUBSIDIARY ORGANS 


ELECTS 


been postponed from December this 
year to February 1953, owing to a 
change in the dates for the General 
Assembly’s next session. Present mem- 
bers of the Commission will continue 
in office until the end of the Com- 
mission’s next session, and the terms 
of office of newly-elected members 
will end on the December 31 follow- 
ing the election of succeeding govern- 
ments. 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 
Elections for the successors of the 
five members of this fifteen-member 
Commission who were elected in 
August 1949 for three-year terms of 
office were postponed until 1953. 

Elections were also held to fill 
vacancies on two other subsidiary or- 
gans of the Councils with the follow- 
ing results: 

Committee on Non-Governmental 
Organizations: China, France, Swe- 
den, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States and Uruguay. 

Executive Board of Children’s 
Fund: Australia, Pakistan and Yugo- 
slavia. The new members of the So- 
cial Commission will automatically 
become members of the Executive 
Board of the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. 
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COUNCIL REVIEWS REFUGEE 


AID 


PROGRAMS OUTLINED IN REPORTS 


HE Economic and Social Council, 

in two resolutions adopted July 
8, paid tribute to the work of the 
International Refugee Organization 
and noted with appreciation the re- 
port of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees. Thus, in 
effect, the Council placed on record 
its appreciation of past achievements 
and expressed continuing concern 
with the refugee problem. 

The IRO report disclosed that the 
agency 

@ helped repatriate or resettle 
1,038,750 persons—90 per cent of 
those registered—at a cost of $412,- 
691,915, an average of about $400 
per person. 

® repatriated 73,000 persons—all 
who requested it. 

® cared for and maintained all per- 
sons registered with it. 

@ made permanent arrangements 
for hospitalization or other care of all 
but 362 of 32,000 institutional cases 
and their dependents, the sick, the 
halt, the maimed, the blind — the 
unwanted. 

In dealing with the comparatively 
few cases left open by 1RO and with 
new refugees, the main task of the 
High Commissioner is to co-ordinate 
the work of governments and volun- 
tary agencies active in the field and 
to raise funds for emergency aid. 

Reporting on response to his appeal 
for emergency relief to refugees pend- 
ing adoption of his program for as- 
similation and migration (see BUL- 
Let; Vol. Xil,..no,..3),..Dr.-G. J. 
van Heuven Goedhart, the High Com- 
missioner, said that $236,212.20 had 
already been received and another 
$72,589.06 was pledged. The appeal 
is for $3 million. 








HIGH COMMISSIONER’S REPORT The High 
Commissioner’s report, covering the 
period June 1951 to May 1952, was 
presented to the Council by Mr. AI- 
berto Gonzalez Fernandez because of 
the illness of Dr. Goedhart. Noting 
that some governments had already 
indicated their preference for perman- 
ent solutions to the refugee problem 
rather than temporary measures, the 
High Commissioner shared that aim 
but emphasized that every delay in the 
application of permanent solutions in- 
creased the urgency of the need for 
temporary measures. The High Com- 
missioner believed that the United Na- 
tions should establish a system where- 
by loans could be granted at reasonable 
interest to facilitate the assimilation 
of refugees in the countries where 
they were living. Especially lauded 
was the work of various churches and 
voluntary agencies. He mentioned in 
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particular the Ecumenical Council of 
Churches, the American Joint Distri- 
bution Committee, the World Luth- 
eran Federation and the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 

Commenting on the two reports 
before the Council, C. A. G. Meade, 
United Kingdom, co-sponsor with 
Ernst Michanek, Sweden, of the draft 
resolution expressing appreciation of 
the High Commissioner’s report, said 
that 1Ro had largely solved the dis- 
placed persons problem. 

The High Commissioner, Mr. 
Meade said, had to deal with a differ- 
ent problem: fugitives afraid to go 
back to their former homes. These 
people lost the advantages usually 
attached to nationality and lived, often 
in the poorest conditions, in countries 
which already had serious economic 
problems of their own. 

Mrs. Georgette Ciselet, Belgium, 
and Mrs. Germaine Peyroles, France, 
joined in a tribute to 1R0, in particular 
to the General Council of LRo, its ad- 
ministrative services under the com- 
petent direction of Mr. Tuck and later 
Mr. Kingsley, and non-governmental 
organizations and private groups 
whose collaboration had always been 
valuable, at times indispensable. 


BELGIUM’S COMMENTS Turning to the 
High Commissioner’s 


report, Mrs. 





THOUSANDS OF REFUGEES remain homeless, 
sick and maimed, still constitute an interna- 
tional problem. A war victim studies a notice 
of the termination of IRO activities in Germany. 








THE HIGH COMMISSIONER for Refugees, 
Dr. G. J. Van Heuven Goedhart. 


Ciselet said that one paragraph could 
give the impression that Belgium was 
asking the High Commissioner to pro- 
vide protection for 15,000 to 20,000 
refugees who had not managed to find 
work in Belgium. Actually, almost all 
permanent refugees in Belgium enjoy- 
ed advantages superior to those provid- 
ed by the Convention relating to the 
Status of Refugees, and their condition 
was Satisfactory. Transients were the 
problem. These numbered less than 
2,000, persons admitted pending emi- 
gration and certain refugees who had 
lost their professional status. Belgium, 
wishing the refugees in its territory to 
enjoy the protection of the High Com- 
missioner, considered that the High 
Commissioner should perform for 
them functions that a consul per- 
formed for nationals of his country. 

The Advisory Committee, which 
had the moral obligation to complete 
the work of the rRo General Council, 
Mrs. Ciselet felt, could do very useful 
work. She suggested that the High 
Commissioner should consult the 
Committee on all steps of political 
significance, a suggestion endorsed by 
Walter Kotschnig, United States, and 
Mrs. Peyroles. 

The High Commissioner's report 
showed, said Mrs. Peyroles, of France. 
that he fully understood his task and 
was determined to carry it out to the 
best of his ability. She wished to 
point out one error in the report. A 
paragraph said that the day would 
come when funds left to the French 
Government by 1IRO would be ex- 
hausted. In fact, the French Assem- 
bly had voted an appropriation of 
350 million francs in the 1952 budget 
for direct government assistance to 
refugees. 

DISCRIMINATION Recognition of the 
principle that the future of refugees 


and displaced persons was an interna- 
tional problem requiring international 
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action under the guidance of the 
United National gratified Chaudhri 
Salah-ud-din, Pakistan. It was unfor- 
tunate, however, he said, that certain 
categories of refugees were subject to 
discrimination and that the High 
Commissioner could not include in 
his mandate refugees from every part 
of the world. A constant stream of 
5,000 refugees a week flowed into 
Pakistan. Yet all attempts to have 
them included in the High Commis- 
sioner’s mandate had proved unsuc- 
cessful. Though at a losst to under- 
stand the reason for this discrimation, 
he was desirous of supporting any ac- 
tion to improve the condition of refu- 
gees generally and would vote for 
both resolutions. 

Abdel-Hamid Abdel-Ghani, Egypt, 
associated himself with tributes to the 
High Commissioner, a sincere and cap- 
able man who had done fine work 
despite considerable difficulties. As for 
IRO, however, he regretted that its ac- 
tivities regarding Palestine had marred 
an otherwise fine record. Either the 
agency itself, or some of its personnel, 
had made possible the clandestine 
entry of certain elements into Pales- 
tine. He would therefore abstain on 
the draft resolution relating to IRO. 

Cheng Paonan, China, observed 
that despite the fact that the problem 
of refugees in the Far East was un- 
solved, no branch of the High Com- 
missioner’s Office had been established 
there. He hoped the omission would 
be remedied in the near future. Neither 
was any representative of an Asian 
state on the Advisory Committee, 
though many countries of the Far 
East, owing to their experience in 
dealing with refugee problems, could 
be of service to that body. 


OPPOSES IRO_ V. M. Zonov, U.S.S.R. 
was unable to agree that IRO’s work 
was either humanitarian or useful. 
The General Assembly had adopted a 
resolution stating that the main task 
concerning displaced persons was to 
encourage and assist their early return 
to countries of origin. The United 
States, the United Kingdom and 
France, early gaining control of IRO, 
had followed a pronounced policy of 
anti-repatriation. They used refugees 
and displaced persons as cheap man- 
power and as mercenaries to swell the 
forces of the North Atlantic bloc. 

Substantially the same charges were 
made by Stefan Boratynski, Poland, 
and Jiri Nosek, Czechoslovakia. 

These criticisms, Mr. Meade as- 
serted, could not diminish the magni- 
tude of IRO’s achievenments. There 
was little point in refuting their un- 
founded charges. They had been ex- 
pounded —and_ disproved— in the 
Council and the General Assembly 
time and time again and the Council 
should devote its energies to some 
more useful task. 
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Representing the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, Miss 
Toni Sender told the Council that 
although no precise figures were avail- 
able, thousands of refugees still needed 
help. Many more continued to arrive 
from the east, fleeing in fear of their 
lives. There would, she said, be a 
continuing relief problem, and faith in 
the United Nations would be shaken 
unless Member states aided the refu- 
gees and lived up to the humanitarian 
ideals of the organization. Relief 
operations, however, were not the 
only remedy possible. Efforts should 
be made to find a permanent solution 
through resettlement or assimilation. 

Speaking for the High Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Gonzalez said that due 
account would be taken of the obser- 
vations of France, Belgium, Pakistan 
and China and the High Commis- 
sioner would carefully examine some 
of the political comments. His most 
urgent problem at present was assist- 
ance to destitute refugees. He would 
also attempt to obtain the largest pos- 
sible contributions from governments. 
He assured the representatives of the 
United States, France and Belgium 
that the High Commissioner would 
take the advice of the Advisory Com- 
mittee as often as possible. The Com- 
mittee was the best intermediary be- 
tween the High Commissioner and 
the Member and non-Member states. 

A review at this session of the 


composition of the Advisory Commit- 
tee had been decided on by the Coun- 
cil at its last session. The Secretary- 
General, in a note to the Council, 
said that he had not so far received 


and 


any suggestions from Member 
that 


non-Member states concerning 
review. 


VOTING At the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, Amjad Ali, Pakistan, the Coun- 
cil took note of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s communication. 

The joint draft resolution of Swe 
den and the United Kingdom, refer- 
ring to the High Commissioner's re- 
port, was adopted by 15 votes to 3. 

The joint draft resolution of Bel- 
gium and France, referring to the IRO 
report, was adopted 14 to 3, Egypt 
abstaining. 


ITALY SIGNS CONVENTION 
ON STATUS OF REFUGEES 


The Convention relating to the 
Status of Refugees, adopted in 1951 
by the United Nations Conference ot 
Plenipotentiaries on the Status of Ref- 
ugees and Stateless Persons, has been 
signed on behalf of Italy by Ambas- 
sador Gastone Guidotti, Permanent 
Observer of Italy to the United Na- 
tions. 

The signing, in which Italy made 
reservations to ten of the Conven- 
tion’s 46 articles, took place on July 
23 at United Nations Headquarters. 
Italy’s reservations, said Mr. Guidotti, 
were minor ones and his government 
would continue to assist refugees. 

Italy is the 19th state to sign the 
Convention, which will come into 
force on the 90th day following the 
date of deposit of the sixth instrument 
of ratification or accession. 





ITALY SIGNS CONVENTION: Gastone Guidotti, Permanent Italian Observer to the United Na- 
tions, signs the Convention on July 23. The signing is witnessed by Constantin Stavropoulos, 
Acting Assistant Secretary-General in charge of the Legal Department of the United Nations. 
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AGENDA ITEM ON SPANISH TRIAL 
REJECTED AFTER COUNCIL DEBATE 


A 24-HOUR general strike on 

March 12, 1951, paralyzed the 
life of Barcelona, Spain’s largest in- 
dustrial city. The right to strike is 
denied in Spain and many persons 
were arrested. 

On January 4, 1952, Poland intro- 
duced a draft resolution in the Third 
Committee, of the General Assembly, 
entitled as revised “Defence of Twen- 
ty-four Inhabitants of Barcelona 
Threatened with Capital Punishment.” 
Noting that twenty-four inhabitants 
of that city, among them Gregorio 
Lopez Raimundo, were under threat 
of a death penalty, the draft resolu- 
tion requested the President of the 
General Assembly to ensure that 
the appropriate authorities in Spain 
stopped persecution of the. accused 
and granted their immediate release. 

The Committee, without consider- 
ing the substance of the draft, decided 
that it did not come within its agenda 
and that it was not authorized to in- 
troduce the draft resolution as a new 
item On its Own initiative. 

Some prisoners were released. On 
July 2, 1952, 27 remaining were 
brought before a military tribunal in 
Barcelona. 


CZECHOSLOVAK PROPOSAL On July 3, 
1952, Jiri Nosek, Czechoslovakia, 
speaking on a point of order, sub- 
mitted a draft resolution to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council which, after 
noting that 27 trade unionists were 
threatened shortly to be sentenced to 
death or long imprisonment, requested 
the President of the Council to ap- 
proach the Spanish authorities with 
a view to ending their trial and secur- 
ing the immediate release of the 
prisoners. The national chairman of 
the Spanish Refugees Appeal, in Lon- 
don, had requested United Nations 
action. 

Pressing for immediate considera- 
tion of the resolution, Georgi P. 
Arkadyev, U.S.S.R., asserted that it 


was a matter of life or death, The 
accused would be arbitrarily con- 
demned unless international public 


opinion was aroused to save them. 
Recalling the proceedings before the 
Third Committee, Mr. Arkadyev de- 
clared that the fact that the General 
Assembly had discussed the case had 
compelled the Spanish authorities to 
free some of the accused. The Council 
should now act immediately to save 
the lives of the people involved. 

URGENCY Henryk Birecki, Poland, 
maintained that if the Third Commit- 
tee had taken concrete action there 
might have been no need to raise the 
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question again. The Council should 
avoid repeating the error. 

This fact, that the lives of a num- 
ber of workers were in danger, led 
José Gorostiza, Mexico, to consider 
the matter within the competence of 
the Council. Furthermore, although 
there was not sufficient data on hand 
to prove it, there appeared to be a 
prima facie violation of trade union 
rights. 

Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, Uru- 
guay, whose country has abolished 
capital punishment, favored a resolu- 
tion asking for intercession with a 
view to commuting any death sentence 
that might be imposed. 


OPPOSED Rodolfo Munoz, Argentina, 
asserting that exactly the same argu- 
ments on the urgency of the matter 
had been put before the Third Com- 
mittee, contended that the present 
situation was analagous. 

Mr. Birecki disagreed. Then it had 
been contended that the threat to the 
prisoners’ lives was hypothetical. It 
was no longer. The accused were 
now before a military tribunal. 

Mr. Munoz suggested that since 
the Council already had an item on 
its agenda to deal with trade union 
rights, the matter could be taken up 
when that item was reached. 

Mr. Arkadyev said the trade union- 
ists might be dead by then. 


VOTING The President, S. Amjad Ali, 
Pakistan, observed that the next meet- 
ing of the Council would be held 
July 7. The United Kingdom proposed 
adjournment of the discussion until 





PRESIDENT SYED AMJAD ALI, Pakistan (left), 
and Jiri Nosek, Czechoslovakia (centre), listen 
as Henryk Birecki, Poland, offers an opinion 
on the Czechoslovak draft resolution. 





then. Rejecting a plea by Mr. Birecki 
for immediate continuance of the dis- 


cussion, the Council adopted the 
United Kingdom proposal by a roll- 
call vote of 9 to 4. 5 abstained. 

The trial ended July 3. No one was 
sentenced to death. Four of the ac- 
cused were acquitted, 15 were sen- 
tenced to terms ranging from six 
months to two years, 3 to three years 
and 4 to four years. 


REVISED PROPOSAL When the Council 
resumed discussion, Mr. Nosek pre- 
sented a revised proposal. Noting that 
22 prisoners had been sentenced to 
long terms, the draft resolution re- 
quested the President to approach the 
competent Spanish authorities to ob- 
tain invalidation of the sentences and 
immediate acquittal and release of the 
trade unionists involved. 

Lord Selkirk opposed the proposal. 
The Czechoslovak representative, he 
said, had stressed the urgency of his 
proposal because the defendants were 
in danger of being sentenced to death. 
Events had not borne him out. Most 
of the accused had admitted belong- 
ing to an illegal organization and 
disseminating illegal propaganda, the 
charge on which they were tried. 
They had not been charged with be- 
longing to a trade union or acting on 
behalf of a trade union. 

The Council discussions, Lord Sel- 
kirk continued, had been based on a 
number of important misconceptions. 
The general strike had not been men- 
tioned in the charges and the defence 
had been conducted by civilian law- 
yers. The allegations before the Coun- 
cil, he said, reminded him of certain 
notorious trials in the U.S.S.R. and 
countries dominated by it. The United 
Kingdom would oppose placing on 
the agenda an item which had been 


brought up for pure propaganda 
purposes. 
APOLOGY SUGGESTED Mr. Lubin said 


the representatives of Czechoslovakia. 
Poland and the U.S.S.R. either had 
been misled or had deliberately tried 
to deceive the Council. They should 


apologize. 
Mr. Nosek, noting that the United 
States representative wanted the 


Czechoslovak delegation to apologize 
for having undertaken the defence of 
trade unionists persecuted by the 
Fascist Franco regime, considered 
the remarks unworthy of notice. 

Mr. Arkadyev, who claimed that it 
was only natural to fear that persons 
haled before a military tribunal might 
be liable to the death penalty, won- 
dered who should apologize: those 
who had asked for immediate steps 
to obtain the release of trade unionists 
in the hands of Franco butchers or 
Lord Selkirk, who had proposed ad- 
journment of the debate, stating that 
he had no information, although it 
was well known that an observer from 

\ 
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the United Kingdom had attended the 
trial? The delay caused by procedural 
manoeuvring had been of use to the 
Franco hangman. 

The predictions of Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, U.S.S.R. and Mexico had 
been fulfilled. Mr. Arkadyev said. 
Twenty-two of twenty-seven accused 
had been sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment up to four years for the 
mere fact of having taken part in 
strikes. 


ALTERED POSITIONS The fact that no one 
had been sentenced to death influenced 
the Mexican delegation to change its 
position. Mr. Gorostiza explained 
that his authorization to take part in 
a humanitarian action was based on 
a letter from the Mexican Red Cross 
which indicated that the life of Greg- 
orio Lopez Raimundo and others was 
in danger. The situation was now dif- 
ferent and he could no longer support 
placing the item on the agenda. 

Georges Boris, France, expressing 
belief in the good faith of the Czech- 
oslovak delegation, said that in view 
of the sentences which had _ been 
passed, examination of the question 
was not so urgent that it could not 
wait until the Committee reached the 
proper agenda item, that dealing with 
allegations of infringements of trade 
union rights. 

Mr. Rodriguez Fabregat, associat- 
ing himself with the position of Mr. 
Gorostiza, expressed great satisfaction 
that no death sentences had been pro- 
nounced. He recognized, nevertheless, 


that inere were other elements of the 
problem which should doubtless be 
examined at an appropriate time, as 
Mr. Boris had suggested. 

Mr. Nosek reiterated that the Coun- 
cil could not tolerate arbitrary oppres- 
sion of trade unionists and argued 
that the only effective action it could 
take was to adopt the Czechoslovak 


draft resolution unanimously. 


VOTING When the President put the 
draft resolution to the vote, it was 
rejected by 10 to 3, with 5 abstentions. 
Mr. Nosek then proposed that the 
Council proceed with the item on the 
trade union rights. This proposal was 
rejected by 9 to 3, 6 abstaining. 





TWO NEW BANK LOANS 
ARE MADE TO PERU 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development announced 
the following loans on July 8: 


$13,000,000 to Peru for the import 
of agricultural equipment such as 
tractors, plows, threshers and scrapers. 
This should help reduce Peru’s need 
for food imports and increase her 
foreign-exchange earnings. 


$1,300,000 to Peru for the im- 
port of capital goods and equip- 


ment for development programs in 
the following fields: agriculture and 
land settlement, coal mining, iron 
and steel production, electric power, 
railways, road transport, production of 
non-ferrous metals and industrial min- 
erals, and manufacturing industries. 
Commonwealth and state authorities, 
business enterprises and_ individual 
farmers will benefit. 


With this announcement the Bank 
has made loans to 28 countries and 
territories, amounting to $1,463,- 
433,000. 


INSECTICIDE SUPPLY 
NOW IS ADEQUATE 


No world shortage of insecticides 
for public health purposes exists at 
present, the Economic and _ Social 
Council was told on July 2 by Ray- 
mond Scheyven (Belgium), Chairman 
of the Economic Committee. But 
Mr. Scheyven, introducing the report 
of the working party on the supply 
of insecticides, warned that mosqui- 
toes with a certain immunity to in- 
secticides were developing and might 
constitute a future danger. 

The Council adopted a resolution 
which urged that particular attention 
be paid to the need for continued 
research on the use of newer insecti- 
cides, with special emphasis on the 
development of resistant insect strains. 
The resolution also emphasized the 
timing of orders for insecticides and 
the further removal of restrictive trade 
barriers, so that the present favorable 
situation might continue to improve. 
The Council decided to consider at 
some future date the need for further 
meetings of the working party in the 
light of any significant change in the 
demand-supply situation. 


| UNITED NATIONS TELEVISION PROGRAM FOR LATIN AMERICA | 





A SCENE from a television program produced by the United Nations at United Nations Headquarters for Latin American countries. 
From left to right are, Dr. Felix Polleri Carrio, 


in Kinescope, it will be presented on television networks of Mexico, Cuba and Argentina. 
adviser to the Uruguayan delegation; Dr. Emilio Nunez Portuondo, Permanent representative of Cuba. Mr. Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary- 
General for Public Information; Mr. Jose Gorostiza, alternate representative of Mexico; and Mr. Cecilio Jose Morales, of the Argentine delegation. 
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HE discussions at the recent ses- 

sion of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization’s Council provide a 
framework for summarizing the ma- 
jor problems which confront FAO. 


SHORTAGE OF RICE One of the most 
urgent issues before the FAo Council 
was the serious shortage of Asia’s 
basic food — rice. Against the 8 mil- 
lion tons which formerly entered world 
trade, and the 9 million tons needed 
now by greater population, only some- 
thing like 4 million tons has been or 
seems likely to be available. 

Before the war, many Asian coun- 
tries were partly or entirely self-suf- 
ficient in rice. Now, still struggling to 
restore their agricultural systems, they 
must import. One country will need 
to import 30 per cent more rice this 
year than last, despite a vigorous 
campaign of irrigation, fertilization, 
seed selection and other measures. 
Another country, which had a prewar 
per capita consumption of 14 ounces, 
has had to reduce its ration to 5.7 
ounces. 

Principal exporting countries have 
not been able to restore their produc- 
tion and exportable stocks to prewar 
figures. They are depleting their sup- 
plies to help their less fortunate neigh- 
boring countries. 

The Council pointed out that in an 
area of the world where under-nour- 
ishment has been all too common, 
shortages could produce actual famine. 

The Council suggested that FAo and 
the International Rice Commission 
continue to watch the situation and 
that, as soon as crop prospects can 
be determined with accuracy, FAO in- 
vite both the importing and exporting 
countries to a special meeting on rice. 
At this meeting steps can be taken to 
assess the situation and to relieve the 
immediate crisis. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION The Council 
discussion brought out that while no 
one but the farmer can raise more 
food, he cannot do it unless govern- 
ments create the necessary conditions. 
Fao’s role, of course, is to help gov- 
ernments. 

The Council set forth the essential 
action which would make a rise in 
production possible. A principal fac- 
tor is security of tenure within an 
accepted system, giving the farmer 
hope that he may continue to occupy 
the land he farms while realizing upon 
investments in increasing production. 
Another is reasonable assurance that 
he will realize prices sufficient to give 
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FURTHER STEPS TO INCREASE 
WORLD FOOD PRODUCTION 


him some income over and above his 
costs and labor. Still another is credit 
adapted to his needs and on reason- 
able terms, with real opportunity to 
get the actual seeds, tools, fertilizers 
and so on that he needs for increas- 
ing production. Then he can make ef- 
fective use of the extension or ad- 
visory services he needs to bring him 
practical knowledge. 

With this in mind, the Council was 
interested in plans for carrying for- 
ward FAO’s work to assist governments 
in their land tenure and other agra- 
rian reform measures, establishment of 
credit and other facilities, and ex- 
tension services. Seminars and _ re- 
gional training centres in such sub- 
jects are already scheduled, and more 
are planned. 


AGRARIAN REFORM In the long-term pro- 
gram of agrarian reform, FAO’s role 
is to assemble and disseminate helpful 
information and advice, and to pro- 
vide technical assistance. The task 
of stimulating political action must 
be left to the United Nations General 
Assembly and the Economic and So- 
cial Council, and is principally the 
business of governments themselves. 
The Council recommended _ that 
FAO, in research on agrarian reform, 
emphasize studies in individual coun- 
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tries, rather than long-range functional 
studies of individual problems. This, 
it is hoped, will contribute more ef- 
fectively to direct action by Member 
governments. In addition, FAO expects 
to assemble bibliographies and glos- 
saries of terms to facilitate interna- 
tional discussion and understanding. 
Furthermore, a number of seminars 
will be held, the first in Brazil early 
in 1953. The choice of Brazil will af- 
ford opportunity to see an actual rural 
improvement program under way. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE From the begin- 
ning of the technical assistance pro- 
gram up to June, FAO has signed near- 
ly 250 agreements with governments. 
The number of experts who have 
finished their work, are on the job, 
or are preparing to begin, has reached 
774. In the fellowship program, 134 
fellows have been appointed and are 
studying in 27 countries, and agree- 
ments about to be signed or in process 
would provide for 300 more fellow- 
ships. 

Fao endeavors to co-ordinate its 
work with similar work of other in- 
ternational agencies, as well as with 
various governments which are active 
on a bilateral aid basis. One advantage 
which international agencies enjoy, of 
course, is the ability to draw upon 
experts from any country — FAO’s ex- 
perts have come from 41 different 
countries. 

So far, the rate of work develop- 
ment has been within the financial 
means provided. Expenditure and 
commitments for the first two years 
up to December 31, 1952, will amount 





NINE ASIAN nations are collaborating with FAO in a project to improve rice production. This 


picture shows varieties of rice plants used in experiments at the International Research Station. 
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to about $9,000,000. However, re- 
quests for technical assistance are in- 
creasing to such an extent that the 
total obligations arising out of them in 
fully implementing the work would, 
by the end of 1952, represent a total 
of about $17,000,000 and, by the 
end of 1953, a total of about $30,- 
000,000. 


FOOD RESERVES The Council had before 
it suggestions for preliminary study 
of the possibilities of reporting on 
emerging critical food shortages, and 
on meeting famine with an emer- 
gency food reserve. 

The next step is to set up an expert 
working party to co-operate with FAO 
in a study of the problem of manag- 
ing the Emergency Food Reserve Unit. 
The working party is to consist of 
two experts nominated by exporting 
countries, two by importing countries, 
and one by a country which both ex- 
ports and imports. While not under 
government instruction, they are ex- 
pected to be closely in touch with 
their governments’ views. 


EUROPEAN AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE The 
European Committee on Agriculture 
(formerly the European Committee 
on Agricultural Technology) held its 
fourth meeting just before the FAO 
Council session. It re-elected its Chair- 
man, Sir Ralph Enfield (United King- 
dom) and Vice-Chairman, M. Ray- 
mond Braconnier (France). 

The Committee noted that the 
hybrid maize program had ended its 
first phase: success in identifying by 
uniform tests those hybrids best suited 
to particular climatic conditions. 
From now on, participating countries 
may undertake further hybrid trials 
on their own. They may also proceed 
to the next logical step in the utiliza- 
tion of hybrid maize, the breeding in 
their own countries of hybrids more 
specifically adapted to particular en- 
vironmental and agricultural condi- 
tions. To help them, FAO is appointing 
a specialist for liaison who will co- 
ordinate the program among the vari- 
ous countries. The Committee recom- 
mended that, with the program so 
greatly expanded, the operations 
necessary for the breeding, production 
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NEW VISTA OF UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS 


THIS NEW VIEW of the permanent Headquarters was taken from the embankment flanking 


New York’s East River. 


The Conference Area is seen alongside the river while the General 


Assembly building, now almost completed, is seen at the right of the Secretariat building. 


and seed certification of hybrid seed 
should be separated. These and other 
problems will be kept under review 
by the Committee until its next meet- 
ing in Portugal in February 1953. 
The International Plant Protection 
Convention has been signed by 37 
governments, and is already in force 
in five countries. Work has started 
on the formation of regional plant 
protection organizations similar to the 
European Plant Protection Organiza- 
tion, which is already operating suc- 
cessfully. Fao is now establishing a 
network of reporting centres through 
which information on the movement, 
outbreak and control of plant pests 
and diseases can be made available. 


FALL WEB WORM Measures are being 
taken to fight the Fall Web Worm, an 
insect pest which has recently invaded 
Yugoslavia and Austria, where it is 
causing great destruction to plant life. 
This insect is a native of North Amer- 
ica, where it is kept under natural con- 
trol by about 40 known _ parasites 
which do not exist in Europe. Fao 
has allocated $20,000 to finance the 
collection and study of parasites of the 
Web Worm in America by the Com- 
monwealth Institute of Biological Con- 
trol, Ottawa, Canada; equipment of a 
laboratory in Yugoslavia to receive 
and process these parasites; the serv- 
ices of an expert to direct and super- 


vise the work on biological control; 
and the provision of three fellowships 
for Yugoslavia and two for Austria. 


INAUGURATION OF THE DAVID LUBIN 
MEMORIAL LIBRARY The David Lubin 
Memorial Library was formally in- 
augurated on June 10 by the Director- 
General, in the presence of the Coun- 
cil of FAO, the United States Ambas- 
sador to Italy, the Minister of Agri- 
culture of Italy, and representatives 
of member governments of FAO and 
of non-governmental organizations. 

The Library contains 400,000 vol- 
umes, and is the largest agricultural 
library in Europe. It combines the li- 
braries of the former International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, the Interna- 
tional Forestry Center, and the small 
FAO library brought from Washing- 
ton. It also contains archives and docu- 
ments of David Lubin, which tell the 
story of Lubin’s efforts to  estab- 
lish the International Institute, which, 
like its successor FAO, had its home 
in Rome. The Library contains read- 
ing rooms, reference, photostat and 
microfilm services, and eighteen kilo- 
meters of shelves. 

In opening it to the public, the Di- 
rector-General said, “It is a living 
resource for the service of the world’s 
agriculture. We wish to make it as 
open as possible to all scholars and 
technicians and research workers.” 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 121) 


the general advantage of greater sta- 
bility for the international flow of 
finance capital and trade. 

To maintain the pace of economic 
development, the International Bank 
was invited, when assessing the credit- 
worthiness of a country, not to be 
unduly affected by its economic situa- 
tion during a temporary recession, 
but to give full consideration to its 
long-term economic prospects. Gov- 
ernments were invited to prepare pro- 
grams for additional investments to 
be made in case of recession or 
depression. 

The Council also urged the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, in helping its 
members meet balances of payments 
difficulties due to recession, to apply 
its rules flexibly and to use its re- 
sources as promptly and as fully as 
is consistent with its Articles of 
Agreement. It was also asked to keep 
the adequacy of monetary reserves 
under continuous review so as to help 
countries meet temporary upsets in 
their international payments balances. 


The Secretary-General was asked 
for a study of the relative price move- 
ments of various classes of goods in 
international trade. 

The Trusteeship Council on July 
24 completed the first part of its 
eleventh session, 
which began on 
June 3 and was devoted mainly to 
reviewing the progress of seven United 
Nations Trust Territories in Africa. 
A second part of the current session 
will be held not later than November 
7 to consider a special report of the 
Visiting Mission which is to study on 
the scene the Ewe and Togoland uni- 
fication problem. The Mission is ex- 
pected to arrive in the two Togolands 
—one under French, the other under 
United Kingdom administration — 
sometime in September. Also on the 
provisional agenda of the second part 
of the current session is the dispatch 
of another Visiting Mission to the 
four Pacific Trust Territories in 1953 
and the future program of meetings. 

The Council, before ending the first 
part of the session, completed action 
on the remaining items on its present 
agenda, approving chapters to be in- 
cluded in its report to the General 
Assembly on the territories whose 
progress was reviewed. These were 
Somaliland under Italian administra- 
tion; Ruanda-Urundi under Belgian 
administration; Tanganyika, adminis- 
tered by the United Kingdom; the two 
Togolands—one administered by the 
United Kingdom, the other by France; 
and the two Cameroons, one adminis- 
tered by France, the other by the 
United Kingdom. 


Trusteeship Council 


The Council also approved new 
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members for its Standing Committee 
on Petitions (Belgium, New Zealand, 
United States, China, E| Salvador and 
the U.S.S.R., with the Dominican Re- 
public replacing China at the start of 
the twelfth session) and expressed 
appreciation to the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization for its collaboration in 
submitting observations on education 
in the various trust territories and 
making its experience available. 

One of the Council's final actions 
concerned a petition by the Wa-meru, 
a Tanganyika tribe, against removal 
from its traditional lands, The Coun- 
cil expressed regret at the forcible 
eviction of the Wa-meru and asked 
the Administering Authority (Britain) 
to relieve hardships sustained by the 
tribe and compensate them generously 
for their losses. 


The Council’s report to the General 
Assembly was adopted by 10 votes in 
favor, 1 against (U.S.S.R.). 


Plenary sessions in the Korea cease- 
fire negotiations were recessed for 
seven days beginning on July 
27 at the initiative of the 
United Nations Command delegation. 
Previously, on July 25, three weeks 
of closed meetings between delegations 
of the United Nations Command and 
the Chinese-North Korean forces had 
ended without result toward breaking 
the deadlock on the prisoners-of-war 
issue. Meetings at staff officer level 
continued to discuss problems of 
wording in the draft cease-fire agree- 
ment. 

On July 28 the United Nations 
Ground Commander, General James 
A. Van Fleet, paid a tribute to the 
Commonwealth Division on the first 
anniversary of its formation, by the 
unification of three independent bri- 
gades—two British and one Canadian 
—which were already fighting in Ko- 
rea under United States divisions or 
corps commands. 


Korea 





General Van Fleet said the “unit 
has demonstrated high courage, un- 
wavering determination and _all-en- 
compassing combat excellence in de- 
feating the Communist agressor.” 
Six Commonwealth nations now are 
represen.ed in the Division: Great 
Britain, Canada, India, New Zealand, 
South Africa and Australia. 

A uniform system of road signs, 
signals and markings throughout the 
ia idintite world has been com- 

: pleted by a group of 

on Road Signs ; : 
asl Gaal six experts appointed 
by the Secretary- 
General in 1950. The experts, who 
ended their third and final session on 
July 18 at United Nations Headquar- 
ters, adopted a draft convention to 





put the new system into effect. Fur- 
ther action rests with the Transport 
and Communications Commission and 
the Economic and Social Council. 

The Convention prescribes colors 
and symbols to be used on danger, 
regulatory and informative road signs 
as well as a uniform system of traffic 
lights and road markings. It em- 
bodies the results of practical and 
scientific tests conducted in ten coun- 
tries. Intended to replace both the 
1931 Convention Concerning the Uni- 
fication of Road Signs and the 1949 
Protocol on Road Signs and Signals, 
it is based largely on study of the two 
principal existing systems—the “Euro- 
pean” and the “American”—together 
with variations of these used by some 
countries. 


When the Convention is approved, 
the ratifying countries will implement 
the change gradually. The experts, 
all high road adminstration officials, 
are unanimous that the new system 
will increase the safety and conve- 
nience of international road traffic. 

The final report of the International 
Refugee Organization was noted with 
approval by the 
Economic and 
Social Council in a resolution which 
paid tribute to the agency’s achieve- 
ments. The Council also noted with 
approval the report of the High Com- 
missioner for Refugees, Dr. G. J. 
van Heuven Goedhart, who pointed 
out the urgent need for temporary 
relief funds to care for refugees in 
the transition period between the end 
of 1RO and the working out of per- 
manent arrangements among the gov- 
ernments and private agencies engaged 
in refugee work. For the longer future, 
the High Commissioner believed that 
the United Nations should be able to 
ease the financial burden in part by 
making loans at reasonable rates to 
promote assimilation of refugees into 
countries ready to accept them. 


The number of United Nations 
Members in favor of a special session 
of the General As- 
sembly to consider 
the situation in Tunisia was less than 
the majority of 31 required under the 
rules of procedure, the Secretary-Gen- 
eral reported on July 21. As of July 
20 ten Members had concurred in the 
request made by thirteen Asian-Afri- 
can countries, a total of 23 in favor 
of such a session. Twenty-seven Mem- 
bers had replied that they did not 
concur in the request and two had 
abstained. 

On July 23 the 13 Asian-African 
delegations issued a joint statement 
declaring that discussions of the Tuni- 
sian question at the Assembly’s seventh 
regular session Was imperative if a 
further worsening of the situation 
there was to be prevented. 





Assistance to Refugees 


Tunisian Question 
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The Economic and Social! Council 
has asked the Secretary-General to 
invite the govern- 
ments of Spain, 
Romania and 
U.S.S.R. to reply to requests pre- 
viously addressed to them regard- 
ing allegations of infringement of 
trade union rights in those coun- 
tries, It also requested the Secretary- 
General to bring to the attention of 
the Government of Spain and compe- 
tent authorities in Trieste and the 
Saar, allegations of infringements as 


Council’s Decisions 
on Labor Problems 


well as the procedure for referring 
allegations to the Fact-Finding and 
Conciliation Commission. 

The Council approved a report of 
the International Labor Organization 
on migration, and adopted a resolution 
requesting the Secretary-General to 
promote the best means of simplify- 
ing formalities for migration and re- 
ducing their cost. It took favorable 
note of ILO’s annual report, a com- 
prehensive survey of ILO’s develop- 
ment of its manpower program. 
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JULY 7 — JULY 22 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

588th-589th MEETINGS—July 8 
Question of request for investigation of 
alleged bacteriological warfare: State- 
ments by U.S.A.., U.S.S.R., Greece, 
Netherlands, China, France, Brazil, 
Pakistan, and Chile. 


590-591st MEETINGS—July 9 

Question -of request for investigation 
of alleged bacteriological warfare: 
Statement by U.K. Vote on draft resol 
S/2688 was 9%-1 with 1 abst. Not ac- 
cepted, negative vote being that of a 
permanent member of the Council. 


Admission of new members: Statements 
by U.S.S.R., Chile, and U.K. Statements 
on draft resol. 8/2694. Motion for ad- 
journment of discussion until Sept. 2 


adopted by 8-1 with 2 absts. 


ECONOM'TC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


682nd MEETING—July 7 

Question of inclusion in the agenda of 
item “Humanitarian action on behalf 
of 27 Spanish trade unionists: Inclusion 
of item on agenda rejected by 3-10 with 
5 absts. 

Rejected by 3-9 with 6 absts. motion 
to consider item 15 first. 

Annual report of U.N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees: General discussion. 
633rd-634th MEETINGS—July 8 

Report of Committee on Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations: Adopted without 
vote recommendations for hearings on 
items 10, 12, 18 and 40 in report E/2285. 
Annual report of U.N. High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees: General discussion. 
Adopted draft resol. E/L.399 by 15-3. 
Adopted draft resol. F/.395 by 14-3 
with 1 abst 

Measures to increase world productiv- 
itv: General discussion. Decided to dis- 
cuss item 5 (e) at a later date. 


635th-636th MEYTINGS—July 9 

Full employment and report of experts, 
and integrated economic development 
and commercial agreements: Draft 
resol. E/L.388/Rev.1 rejected in = para. 
by para. vote. Revisions incorporated 
into E/L.396/Rev.1. 

Draft resol. E/L.406/Rev.1 adopted, as 
modified, by 15-0 with 3 absts. 
6387th-6388th MEETINGS—July 10 

Full employment and report of experts: 
Draft resol. E/L.396/Rev. 1 adopted by 
11-3 with 3 absts. After gen. discussion 
and votes on draft resol. E/L.401 and 
amends. (E/L.405Rev. 1 and E/L.402/ 
Rey.2) thereto, E/L.401, as amended, 
adopted as a whole 13-3 with 2 absts. 
Methods to increase world productivity: 
E/L.407/Rev.1, as amended, adopted 
15-0 with 3 absts. 
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Integrated economic development: Re- 
visions incorporated into E/L.400/Rev.1 


639th-640th MEETINGS—July 11 

Integrated economic development: Joint 
draft resol. E/i..412 substituted for 
EB L.400/Rev.1, and adopted 15-0 with 


3 absts. 


Third session of Ad Hoe Cttee on Re- 
strictive Business Practices: By 5-1 
with 12 absts. agreed to convene third 
session at Geneva on Sept. 8, 1952 
(B/2290). 


641st-642nd MEETINGS—JULY 14 


Preliminary report on world social 
situation: Statements on the _ report 
(le/t.408 and amend, H/L.413 circulated. 
Amend, of rules of procedure of Council 
and functional commissions: Report 
2/2255 and Add.1 introduced. 
643rd-644th MEETINGS—July 15 
Preliminary report on world social 
situation: Statements on report E/CN. 
6/267. Amend, E/i..415 to E/L.408 and 
joint draft resol. E/L.416 circulated. 
Amend. of rules of procedure of Coun 
eil and functional commissions: Gen, 
statements. 


645th-646th MEETINGS—July 16 


Preliminary report on world social 
situation: Gen. statements on E/CN.5/ 
267. Draft resol. E/L.414 introduced. 
Report of ILO and allegations of in- 
fringements of trade union rights re 
ceived under Council resol, 277 X: ILO 
report (1/2240 submitted. Gen. state- 
ments.) 


647th-648th MEETINGS—July 17 
teport of ILO: Gen. statements. Draft 
resols, E/L.420, E/L.393/Rev.1, and E/L. 
422 submitted. 


649th-650th MEETINGS—July 18 


Report of ILO, and allegations regard- 
ing infringements of trade union rights 
received under Council resol. 277 X: 
Rejected draft resol. E/L.420,, 3-15. Re- 
jected draft resol. E/L.393/Rev.1, 3-15. 
Adopted draft resol, E/L.422, as a whole, 
11-4 with 3 absts. Adopted draft resol. 
E-L.419, 15-3. 

teport of TLO on Migration: Draft 
resol. E/L.424 adopted, as modified, 13-0 
with 5 absts. 


Amend. of rules of procedure of Council 
and functional cttees.: Rules 1-8 adopt- 
ed 13-0 with 5 absts. Rule 9 adopted 
15-0 with 3 absts. By 4-9 with 5 absts. 
rejected point 1 of amend. E/L.417 to 
Rule 10 and adopted the rule 14-3 with 
1 abst. Rule 11 adopted 13-0 with 5 
absts. Rule 12 adopted 14-0 with 3 
absts. Rule 13 adopted 15-0 with 3 absts. 
Rule 14 adopted 15-0 with absts. After 
rejecting point 2 of amend. E/L.417, 
1-10 with 4 absts., Rule 15 adopted, as 


amended, 14-3 with 1 abst Rule 16 
udopted 14-0 with 4 absts Rule 17 
adopted 14-0 with 4 absts. 


H5ilst-652nd MEETINGS—July 21 
Amend, of rules of procedure of Council 
and functional commissions (12/2255): 
tien. debate o Ni.427 and amends 
thereto. Rule 43 adopted 12-0 with 5 
absts Redraft of rule 44 (E/L.430) 
idopted, as moditied, 14-0 with 4 absts 
Rule 46 adopted 14-0 with 4 absts 
653rd-654th MEETINGS—July 22 
Question of addition of new items to 
agenda: By 138-3 with 2 absts. decided 
to add question contained in E/2270 to 
agenda as item 47. 


Decided to add item contained in 
f/2298 to agenda as item 48, 





Recommendation for a hearing by the 
Council on item 22: Council accepted 
recommendation contained in 1/2303. 
Programs of technical assistance: By 
13-0 with 5 absts. adopted draft resol. 
contained in Annex V. of E/2304. 
Question of assistance to Libya: E 
y2s2 submitted. ty 11-1 with 6 absts 
decided to adjourn debate. 

Relief and rehabilitation of Korea: By 
13-0 with 4 absts. decided to adjourn 
debate. 


Production and distribution of news- 
print and printing paper: By 15-0 with 
3 absts. adopted draft resol. E/L.438. 

Amend, of rules of procedure of Council 
and funetional commissions (FE 2255) 
New text for rule 33 adopted by 13-0 
with 4 absts. Rule 80 adopted, as a 
Whole, by 10-4 with 4 absts. Rule 81 
adopted 9-3 with 6 absts 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 
iW6th-438th MEETINGS—July 7-8 


Examination of report on Togoland 
under French Admin. Special rep. ot 
Admin. Auth. answered questions in 
political, economic and social fields. 


i9th-440th MEETINGS—July 9 


Examination of report on Togoland un- 
der French Admin.: Gen, discussion on 
conditions in Territory. Appointed 
Drafting Cttee. composed of Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, New Zealand, 
and U.S.A. 


Examination of report on Somaliland 
In a para. by para. vote, Council 
udopted draft recommendations (T/L. 
285) of drafting ettee. and rejected 
draft recommendations T/L.277/Corr.1 
Working paper T/I..266 and Corr.1 
udopted 10-1 with no absts. 

Report of Standing Cttee. on Petitions 
concerning Somaliland under Italian 
Admin.: In a para. by pura. vote, Coun 
cil adopted Ninth Report (T/L.269) and 
Tenth Report (T/L.273) and rejected 
U.S.S.R. amends. thereto. 


t41st-442nd MEETINGS—July 10 
Examination of Reports on Togoland 
under French Admin.: Gen, discussion 
concluded. 

Reports of Standing Cttee. on Petitions 
concerning Somaliland under Italian 
Admin.: Reports Eleven (T/1..278) and 
Twelve (T/L.282) adopted in a para. by 
para, vote. U.S.S.R. amends, thereto re- 
jected 

Resols. I, If, and III of Thirteenth Re- 
port (T/L.286) adopted and by 10-1 
Council decided to postpone examina- 
tion of para, 4. 

Examination of annual report on Tan- 
ganyika: Couneil adopted drafting 
ettee. report (T/L.291) and _ rejected 
US.S.R. draft recommendations (T/L 
283) in a para. by para. vote. Adopted 
by 10-1 T/L.276 and Corr.1. 

Reports of Standing Cttee. on Petitions 
concerning Tanganyika: In a para. by 
para, vote Council adopted the Four 
teenth Report (7/288) and decided 
to postpone discussion of Sixteenth Re- 
port (T/L.295). 

Examination of report on Ruanda- 
Urundi: Drafting cttee. report (T/L. 
293) adopted and U.S.SR. draft recom- 
mendations (T/L.284) thereto rejected 
in a para. by para. vote. Adopted by 
'O | working paner T/L.267 and Corr.1 
Report of Standing Ctte. on Petitions 
concerning Ruanda Urundi: 
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tesols. I, II, and III of T/L.289 adopted 
and U.S.S.R. amend. thereto rejected. By 
10-0 decided not to consider T/PET.3/56 
and by 8-1 with 2 absts. decided to post- 
pone consideration of T/PET.3/58. 
443rd-444th MEETNGS—July 11-12 
Examination of report on Cameroons 
under British Admin.: Special rep. of 
Admin. Auth. made statement and an- 
swered questions in political and eco- 
nomic fields. 

Examination of Petition from ex. chief 
Bigiraneza of Ruanda-Urundi: 

By 8-1 with 2 absts. decided not to con- 
sider petition at this session. 





15-16 
Cameroons 


445-447th MEETINGS—July 
Examination of report on_ 
under British Admin.: Appointed Draft- 
ing Cttee. composed of Belgium, Domi- 
nican Republic, El Salvador, and 
France. Gen. discussion on conditions in 
Territory. 

Examination of report on | 
under French Admin.: Special 
Admin. Auth. made statement and an- 


Cameroons 
rep. of 


swered questons in political and eco- 
nomic fields. 
448th-449th MEETINGS—July 17 





report on Cameroons 


Examination of 
Concluded gen. 


under British Admin.: 
discussion. 

Examination of report on Cameroons 
under French Admin.: Special rep. of 
Admin. Auth. answered questions in 
economic, social, and educational fields. 
Etablished drafting cttee. composed of 


China, Dominican Republic, U.K., and 
U.S.A. 

Social advancement in Trust Terri- 
tories: Assistant Director-General of 


ILO made a statement with reference to 
ILO reports. 


450th MEETING—July 18 
report on Cameroons 
Admin.: Discussion on 


Examination of 
under French 
conditions. 
Educational advancement in Trust Ter- 


ritories: Council took note of report 
T/1024, 
Social Advancement in Trust Terri- 


tories: Council took note of ILO re- 
ports T/984, T/984/Add.1, and T/985 and 
by 10-0 with 1 abst. decided to consider 
them later. 

Gen. procedure of Trusteeship Council: 
Continued consideration of T/L.265, T 
270, T/271, T/L.274, and T/1005. 
Examination of report on Tanganyika: 
Unanimously decided to include in re- 
port summary of observations made by 
Council members and comments of Ad- 
min, Auth. 

Examination of report on Ruanda- 
Urundi: Unanimously decided to include 
in report summary of observations 
made by Council members and com 
ments of Admin. Auth. By 10-1 adopted 
report on Ruanda-Urundi. 
Examination of report on Togoland un- 
der British Admin.: In a para. by para. 
vote, adopted drafting cttee. report 
(T/L.298) and rejected U.S.S.R. amend- 
ments thereto. By 10-1 adopted working 
paper T/L.281 and Corr.1. 

Report of Standing Cttee. on Petitions 
concerning Togoland under British Ad- 
min In a para. by para. vote, adopted 
Seventeenth Report (T/L.299) and re- 
jected U.S.S.R. amend. thereto. 


451st Meeting—July 21 

Examination of report on Cameroons 
under French Admin.: Concluded gen. 
discussion. 

Examination of petitions concerning 
Tanganyika: Rep. of Wa-meru tribe 
made statement supporting T/PET.2/99, 
99/Add.1-7, 143. 


452nd MEETING—July 22 

Examination of petitions concerning 
Tanganyika: Rep. of Wa-meru tribe an- 
swered questions. Draft resol. T/L295 


adopted, as amended, by 8-1 with 2 
absts. 


4538rd MEETING—July 22 
Examination of report on Somaliland 


under Italian Admin.: Unanimously de- 
cided to include in report observations 
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MAJORITY NOT IN FAVOR OF SPECIAL SESSION 


HE Secretary-General reported on 

July 21 that the number of United 
Nations Members in favor of the 
holding of a special session of the 
General Assembly to consider the 
situation in Tunisia was less than the 
majority of 31 required under the 
rules of procedure. 


On June 20, thirteen states 
Afghanistan, Burma, Egypt, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakis- 
tan, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Yemen—called the atten- 
tion of the Secretary-General to the 
continuing gravity of that situation 
and requested that a special session be 
summoned to give the matter urgent 
consideration. 


On the same date, the Acting Secre- 








of members, and of T/1.303 and T/L.304. 
By 9-1 adopted report on Somaliland. 
Report of U.N, Visiting Mission to Trust 
Territories in East Africa: By 10-0 with 
1 abst. adopted draft resol. T/L.312. 
Arrangements for a periodic Visiting 
Mission to Trust Territories in West 
Africa: Rejected T/L.316 by 1-8 with 2 
absts. Adopted, as modified, T/L.313. 


Examination of report on Togoland 
para. by 


under French Admin.: In a 
para. vote, Council adopted Drafting 
Cttee. report T/L.311 and rejected 


U.S.S.R. draft recommendations T/L,.297. 
Adopted 10-1 working paper T/L.280 
and Corr.1. 

Report of Standing Cttee. on Petitions 
concerning Togoland under French Ad- 
min.: In a para. vote Council adopted 
T/L.300 and rejected U.S.S.R. amends. 
thereto. 
Examination of Cameroons 


report on 
para. by 


under British Admin.: In a 
para, vote Council adopted drafting 
ettee. report T/L.314 and rejected 


U.S.S.R. draft recommendations T/L305. 
Adopted by 9$-1 with 1 abst. Working 
paper T/L.290 and Corr.1. 

Report of Standing Cttee. on Petitions 
concerning Cameroons under’ British 
Admin.: In a para. by para. vote, Coun- 
cil adopted Twentiet hReport T/L. 308 
and rejected U.S.S.R. amends, thereto. 
Report of Standing Cttee. on Petitions 
concerning Ruanda-Urundi: 

Adopted Twenty-second Report T/L. 
306 by 10-0 with 1 abst. 

Report of Standing Cttee. on Petitions 


concerning Cameroons under British 
Admin. and Cameroons under French 
Admin.: Twenty-first report T/L.309 


adopted 10-1. 

Report of Standing Cttee. on Petitions 
eoncerning Cameroons under French 
Admin.: In a para. by para. vote Coun- 
cil adopted Nineteenth Report T/L.308 
and rejected U.S.S.R. amends. thereto. 
Report of Trusteeship Council Cttee. on 
Gen Procedure: Adopted, as amended, 
U.K. proposal T/L.274. Adopted by 8-1 
with 1 abst U.K. amend, to para, 59 of 
draft resol. T/L.265, and by 10-1 adopt- 
ed T/L.265 para. 59, as amended. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW COMMISSION 


158th-163rd MEETINGS—July 7-14 
Nationality, including statelessness: 
Considered A/CN.4/50, Annex IIT, sec- 
tion VI. Commission requested rap- 
porteur to study further question of 
deprivation of nationality and report 
thereon to next session. 

164th-169th MEETINGS—July 15-22 
Regime of territorial waters: Discussed 
Articles 1, 2 and 4 of A/CN.4/53. 
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tary-General asked all the other 
Members whether they concurred in 
the request and stated that, if within 
30 days a majority so concurred, a 
special session would be summoned. 


As of July 20, replies had been 
received as follows: 


Members concurring in the request 
—10 


Bolivia, Byelorussian S.S.R., China, 
Czechoslovakia, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Poland, U.S.S.R., Ukrainian 
S.S.R. and Yugoslavia. 


Members not concurring in the re- 
quest—27 

Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Colombia, Costa Rice, Cuba, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, France, Greece, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Paraguay, Peru, 
Sweden, Turkey, Union of South 
Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States and Uruguay. 

Members abstaining—2 

Ethiopia and Thailand. 

With the thirteen states which origi- 
nated the request, the number of 
Members in favor of holding a special 
session was 23. 

A statement issued on July 23 by 
the thirteen Asian-African delegations 
expressed thanks to those countries 
which had supported the request for 
a special session. Failure to discuss 
the Tunisian question in the United 
Nations had not, in any way, helped 
its solution, the statement said. In- 
deed, the situation in Tunisia con- 
tinued steadily to deteriorate and the 
delegations which had sponsored the 
request for a special session were 
making every effort to utilize alterna- 
tive means of securing a hearing of 
the Tunisian case in the United Na- 
tions, including measures to place the 
Tunisian question on the agenda of 
the seventh regular session of the 
General Assembly. 

The statement recalled that some 
delegations, while hesitant in support- 
ing the request for a special session, 
had expressed their belief that the 
question should be discussed at the 
next regular session and voiced the 
hope that they and other delegations 
would give their support accordingly. 
Discussion of the Tunisian question 
at the seventh regular session was im- 
perative, the thirteen countries felt, if 
a further worsening of the situation 
was to be prevented and a way opened 
for a just and peaceful settlement. 
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Argentina: 

Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, 
Buenos Aires. 

Australia: 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 
Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H, Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
Brazil: 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 
Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto. 
Les Presses Universitaires Laval, Quebec. 


Ceylon: 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 

Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 

China: 

Commercial Press, 211 Honan Rd., Shang- 
hai. - 

Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 


Cuba: 
La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trido 
9, Praha 1. 

Denmork: 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 


Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 

Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 


Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


United Nations Sales Agents 








Greece 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cla. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince. 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Dijakarta. 


Iran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 


iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 


Ireland: 
Hibernian General Agency lLtd., Com- 
mercial Buildings, Dame Street, Dublin. 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J, Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V, Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tonum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamé. 






Paraguay: 
Moreno Hermanos, Asuncidén. 


Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, Lima and 
Arequipa. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Gendve 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: - 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union ef South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int'l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pi- 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., I. Graben 31, Wien 1 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 
Maruzen Company, lLtd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 


Spain: 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 





Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 


United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland;2r Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 





INTERNATIONAL 
TAX AGREEMENTS 


Volume II 


World Guide 
to 
International Tax Agreements 


1843-1951 


This Guide provides a country-by-coun- 
try survey of the present status of the 480 
known international agreements for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion. It is issued as 
Volume III in the series, International Tax 
Agreements, which is prepared by the 
Fiscal Division of the Department of 
Economic Affairs of the United Nations 
Secretariat. 

Detailed tables indicate the precise sta- 
tus of all tax agreements entered into by 
each country, giving information on signa- 
ture, ratification and possible suspension, 
supersedure, reinstatement or termination 
of the agreements. Reference is given to 
the texts of the agreements which have 
been published in the League of Na- 
tions “Collection of International Agree- 
ments...” and in the first two volumes of 
the United Nations series. International 
Tax Agreements. 

Volume II], World Guide to Interna- 
tional Tax Agreements, 1843-1951, is ob- 
tainable in separate English and French 


editions. 


$4.00 30/-stg. 16.00 Swiss franes 


or equivalent in other curriencies 


U.N. Publ. No. 195L.XVL5. 359 pages. 


{vailable from all sales agents for 
United Nations publications 
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